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AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


Principal Sales Offices 








New York Chicago Baltimore San Francisco 





Packers’ Cans 





American 
Can 


Company 


Sales Office for the Territory Including New York, New Jersey 
and New England 














Bowling Green Building 


NEW YORK 


Sales Office for the Southern Division 








Merchants’ Bank Building 


BALTIMORE 


| Quick Shipments Best Goods 
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If you have any accumulation of 


Tin, Lead and Solder 


DROSSES 











Write us—we are buyers at all times 


Also of Scrap Copper and Brass, Etc. 


B. Lissberger & Co., .: New York. 
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S MADE in the finest equipped 
plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of soldering flux and is 
used by the largest consumers 
in the world, including the entire system 
of the American Can Co.; The Norton 
Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ont.; The Wheeling 
Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Erie Preserv- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; and all of the 
large can makers and packers in this coun- 
try, Canada and abroad. 








Manufactured by 


Marlou Chemical Company 


Jersey City, N. J., U. S.A. 


; 
; 
; 


General Western Agents: JAMES M. WAIT & CoO., 
42 River Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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NICKLAUS’ ‘ 
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A very useful 
and effective 
machine in any 
canning factory. 
Its operation so 
simple that ‘t 
needs no expia- 
nation. :: For 
price and further 
particulars, ad- 
dress 
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Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
42 River St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COMMISSION «= BROKERAGE HOUSES 


W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. | EDWARD P. SILLS 'LouIs M.PARK COMPANY 


Packers’ Agent and Broker in Established 1896 














Brokers+ +» */ Ganned Goods... ower, Canned Goods 
42 K.ver St. _ Chicago ‘oni | Duluth Brokers 


FISK-KYLE co. 








— | Note.—We cover all jobbing points tributary to 
| these cities. No better equipped brokeruge firm 


GILBERT S. BACON | rien: 
WILLIAM DUGDALE 222007002222: 


BROKER x 


CANNED GOODS AND CANNERS’ SUPPLIES 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


404 Majestic Building :: Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOOKE-FIELD CO. 








Canned Goods 


PONDENCS SOLIOITSD 
35 AND 37 RIVER ‘STREET, CHICAGO 


Griffith-Durney 


ANNED GOODS 
BROKERS 


Betadlished 
1892 


C.rrespondence Solicited 
42 River St., Chicago. 











J. K. ARMSBY CO. 








Wholesale... 

Brokerage and Commission - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Branches... Pacific Coast Company San Francisco | Wholesale Commission and 
Boston Products Wholesais Canned Goods Brokers 
Loe Angeles 42 River St., CHICACO Canned Goods Brokers | Eastern Corn and Peas a Specialty 














ESTABLISHED 1859 


‘Jacob J. Peres & Co. 


CANNED GOODS 
BROKERS.. write Us 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


T. J. O'BYRNE & CO. BAKER&SMORGAN 


Brokerage Commission | Canned Goods Brokers 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruits | ABERDEEN, m@ MARYLAND 


,| Our Specialties: Corn and Tomatoes 


| 
THE J. M. PAVER CO. 


EXCLUSIVE 


‘Canned Goods Brokers 























42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 








WM. ey McKOWN 


Broker in 


Canned Goods. | 


and DRIED FRUITS | 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Emerson @ Hall 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 


BROKERS. 


521 So 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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PATENT PEELINGand TRANSFER TABLE 
built in any length for 75 to 200 peelers. also Ele- 
Sisks, coba.cann crates beshees, bossa sloss,etc. © 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





53 River Street, CHICAGO 


also 
| Com. Club Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











THE SOLVAY PROCESS C0.’ 
Chloride of Calcium 


PRACTICALLY CHEMICALLY PURE STF y NEUTRAL: 
STRENGTH, COMPOSIT N URITY GUARANTEED. 


Specially adapted for the Conti inuous Calcium Process of Canning 


—E LARGEST CA wvened RS 
THE CARBONDALE CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK 141 Broadway CHICAGO, 61 Portland, Bk. 


LE. Pa 
BOSTON, 544 Tremont-Bidg PITTSBURG, 727 Park Bldg. 


CARBONDA 
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FEF. KESSELL & COMPANY 


CANNED GOODS : FRUIT PULPS 


CALIFORNIA PRODUCTS 


7 and 8 Railway Approach, London Bridge, London, (S, E.) England 


BANKERS 
London Joint Stock Bank, Ld. Correspondence Invited. 





Southwark Branch, London, England We are Open for First-class Agencies 













































































Treichlinger & Stern 
ADVANCES Beans, Salmon 
MADE Canned 
ON G 
spenmaians BROKERAGE and COMMISSION Pee. f 
CONSIGN- California 
— 813-815 SPRUCE STREET rn 
ST. LOUIS :: MISSOURI 
* 
SAMUEL HARRIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AND MACHINISTS’ 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
23 and 25 South Clinton Street 
500 page catalogue free. CHICAGO 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 

Maryland Golor Printing Gompany 

Labels, Show Cards 

and General Color Printing 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

— 





Canton Box Company 


2515 Boston Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


Car Loads or Cargo Dove Tailed, Lock Corner 
Made up or in Shooks or Nailed 
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The VIRGINIA CANS are 
known for [heir Superiority 











OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT IS 
What Those Who Have Used Them Say of Them 














Send Your Address on a Postal Card That We May Send You a few Testimonials 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Virginia Can Company, Buchanan, Va. 
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The Leiger Automatic Tin Can Tester 


MANUFACTURED BY 


L. BENEDICT, 128-130 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 


) HIS TESTER works automatically. It stops it cans cease to go into 

Tester and starts when they commence to come down the run ; and also 
separates the good from the bad cans. It will take both round and square cans 
from two to fourteen inches in length. The Tester requires no attendant and 
will run 30,000 a day, and it is impossible to get a bad can among the good 


ones. The machine weighs less than 2,000 pounds, occupies 4x8 feet of floor 
space, and requires about one-half horse power to drive it. 























us , | |s established to confer those advantages which regis- 

h e D a Mm Ing tration of trade-mark, in its broadest and best sense, 
implies; to furnish a class of service that shall be on 

a high plane of attainment, true to name; to conduct 

Lab el its business on such basis of charge in proportion to 
services rendered as shall command the support of all 


° : interests; tomake registration with it a mark of neces- 
“ve So l ~ { I a (1 O Nn sary reasonable assurance, and not the negative quan- 
tity that “registered” has meant in many instances. 




















Offices, 22 Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
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PEARSON 
COATED 





NAI 








HARD 
TO 
PULL 





If erected with Pearson’s Coated Nails, canning factory buildings will 
“Last Longer and be Stronger.” ‘The coating protects the nails from rust 
and adds two hundred per cent to their holding powers. 

In laying floors the annoyance of loose boards can be saved by using 
our new “Leader Flooring Nails.” 

The package department in a canning factory is an important one, and 
in this department we can save you money, as coated nails are cheaper than 
common nails in price, and om account of their superior holding power your 
boxes will hold together in spite of careless handling in transportation, and 
you will have fewer claims for damages from this cause. 








J.C. Pearson Company 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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JEFFREY ssvttne JIAGHINEE 


CANNING AND PACKING 
..FACTORIES.. 


Weare prepared to design and furnish COMPLETE 
OUTFITS for handling products from the field 
through the entire process of canning and packing 





Send for Copy of Catalogue No. 72. 





ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


New York COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. Denver 





“@ecConveyor for Baskets, etc. 
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Box Strapping 


Box Corner 
Fasteners 


ALL KINDS. 











ee NEW) ORM 


ly AAs. 
TIERS Box suB™ 


"ae ESSE KL 


CARY S PATEW7 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK 

















| SOLDER 


We want you to associate with the idea of 


SOLDER the name EAGLE 





WE MAKE ALL SHAPES AND SIZES 


WIRE, SEGMENT, BAR, DROP 
AND CAPPING TRIANGLE 











WRITE US FOR PRICES 


EAGLE SMELTING AND REFINING WORKS 


738-740 Eust Fourteenth Street NEW YORK 




















C. H. HANSON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


2” Slot Machine Checks 
te Pay Checks 


Steel Dies — Stencils 
44 South Clark Street - (CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Stamps of ALL kinds 
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Heyden 
Sugar 


Endorsed by the most promi- 
nent authorities in the medical 
world as being MORE health- 
ful than CANE SUGAR for use 
in the packing of food products 


You have used it for the past 
six years; you can still use it 




































#rite to us for booklet quoting authorities 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


122 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill. - Philadelphia, Pa. E. E. MANHARD, Waterloo, la. 
Boston, Mass. - Providence, R. I. Agent for 
Montreal,Canada - Hamilton, Ont. lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois 
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NEW BUCKLIN 
PEA FILLER AND BRINER 





1905 MODEL 




















- MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SINCLAIR. SCOTT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Canning House Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











MAKE YOUR OWN CANS 








The New Seam 


SANITARY CAN 


Round, Square or Irregular 
Shapes, For food products of 
all kinds. This method is a re- 
velation to the Canners of the 
world, and is rapidly taking the 
place of the antiquated solder sy- 
stems. Objectionable acid fluxes 
dispensed with. No he&t required 
for sealing up. No stud holes re- 
quired. A perfect “Sanitary 
Can’’ obtained, such as has been 
the dream of every packer. 
Cheaper, more attractive, whole- 
some and better than anything 
yet devised. We explain and teach 
you how to make them. 











—— When writing for circulars, please state kind of goods packed. —_— 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 


Originators and Specialists 
in all kinds of machines for 


‘Sanitary Cans”—round, 372.374 Greenwich Street 


shape sae tasted NEW YORK U.S; A. 








shapes. 4 4 # # Patented 
im all countries of the globe 








THE CHISHOLM- Scort Co. 


PEA HULLING MACHINERY 














Works: | | Daltimors Boadqnartere 

; at office o e 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE, SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO., 
Niagara Falls, Wells and Patapsco Sts., 
N. Y. Rear of 1800 Light St. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


ADDRESS US 


Cadiz, Ohio 




















MOOREéMcFERREN 


BOXES 


are GOOD boxes 





Made of Cottonwood 
Lumber 


ANDSOME- LABELS -are not in keep- 
ing with unsightly boxes. The Moore 


and McFerren boxes are sawed and 
planed boxes, clean and well made up, and 
superior in EVERY RESPECT to the cheap 
veneer boxes used by some manufacturers. 


We shall be pleased to call on or correspond with 
you in regard to your future business. 


Moore G6 McFerren 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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Sweet Corn 


3,000 ACRES 


GROWN EXPRESSLY FOR THE CANNING TRADE 





Early Crosby, Original Josiah Crosby Strain. 
Early Crosby, Connecticut Strain. 
“| The above varieties are used largely by the Maine Canning Trade. 


Hickox Improved 

Old Colony The leading varieties 
Stowell’s XX Selected Evergreen } generally used by 
Zig Zag Evergreen the Canning Trade. 
Country Gentleman y 


“| All House-Dried, guaranteed not less than 85 per cent germinating 
vitality, the standard adopted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sorted on ear by hand before being shelled, thoroughly rescreened, 
removing the small ‘‘ Tip” and large ‘‘Butt” kernels, making the 
seed uniform in size, so that an even stand of crop may be obtained. 

Subjected to heavy Suction Air Blast, thus taking out apparently 
sound grains, but which in many instances are wanting in specific 
gravity, consequently lacking in vitality and energy. 

Every kernel is picked over by hand labor, sé that the seed we 
offer comprises the very best, highest grade quality to be obtained. 

Write us for prices before buying elsewhere. 


WESTERN SEED & IRRIGATION 











WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS &P/ oF CO. 
and Squash for the Canning FREMONT, NEB. 
Trade; and Cucumber Seed, 


of Seed Corn, Pumpkin A 
all varieties, for Pickle Manufacturers FRANK T. EMERSON, Gen. Mngr. 


















THE 


Stickney Filler 
FOR 
Condensed Milk 








HENRY R. STICKNEY 
Portland, Maine. 


ro NN 
' f=) 
Ly 
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New England 
Agent for 


SPRAGUE 
CANNING 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
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Established 1875 & M.G. Madson, Pres. A Incorporated 1892 
& C.L. Kunz, V.-Pres. & C. Madson, Sec.andTreas. & 








THE 
M. G. MADSON 
SEED CO. 


Seed Growers »» Merchants 











Specialty CORN 
of Growing 

PEAS f 

the Candas TOMATO 
Trade daa PLANTS 
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Office and Warehouse: MANITOWOC, WIS. 
Seed Farm and Green House: MADSON STATION, W. C. RB. R. 
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Bucklin's CYCLONE Pulp Machine 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Sinclair -Scott Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
UNDER THE BUCKLIN PATENTS 


This is the Best Machine in use for making Tomato Pulp for Ketchup 
and for Preparing Pumpkin for Canning. 





It will reduce any fruit or vegetable toa fine pulp, and will ex- 
tract the pulp from tomato skins, leaving the pulp entirely 
free from skins and seeds. 

In preparing pumpkin, this machine does all the work of peeling 
and sifting, and without any waste. 

It is rapid, continuous in action, and self-cleaning. 

The machine is substantially built of hardwood and steel, and 
will last as good as new for many years. 

Each machine is furnished with tight and loose pulleys, as shown 
in cut, and one extra inside sieve. 

CAPACITY—75 tons Tomatoes per day; 50 to 60 tons Pumpkins 
per day. 

FLOOR SPACE—4x6 feet. WEIGHT—700 Ibs. 


WESTERN AGENTS 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, Chicago 























CONVEYOR APPARATUS 





2 





FLOOR LINE 


SCALE &WAGON DUMP HUSKING SHEO 





(THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE NEW SYSTEM FOR UNLOADING AND DISTRIBUTING CORN AT HUSKING SHEDS) 
Submit all your conveyor problems to us. We make estimates to fit each particular case, sending ex- 
pert to go over all details without charge. If you want the work done RIGHT, we are the people you are 
looking for. @ This department of our work is in charge of Mr. Oris B. Westcott, the well known Me- 
chanical Engineer and Expert in Conveyor Apparatus. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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ED LANG ee Uh oA. 
USE A LEISTER LABELER 


AND PUT. 
Dollars in Your Pocket 
BECAUSE, 


ist. With this Labeler your goods can reach 
the market in the shortest time and get the high- 
est price. You know, a few days delay often 
means a great loss. 

2nd. Your stock will reach the merchant 
cleaner, neater, and more attractive. Hence cus- 
tomers will ask for your goods. 

3rd. A reduction in the cost ot your labeling 
must be of some interest to you. 



































A SUCCESSFUL LABELER AND AT THE RIGHT PRICE—Style A labeis NSID 
‘.lb. cans; Style B labels 2-lb. cans; Style C labels 3-Ib. cans. CO ER WELL! 
NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE IS REQUIRED fo operate the Labeler. It Your loss by inferior labeling of this year’s 
can be operated by following the directions that come with it. pack may mean more than the COST OF SEV- 
FOR SALE by the Canning Machinery Houses in the leading cities in the ERAL OF OUR LABELERS. 


United States. 











Write as fer farther informet on 


THE ATLANTIC MACHINE WORKS, Main ottice and Factory Westminster, Md., U.S.A. 


——————— BRANCH OFFICE PHILADELPHIA AGENT 
327 N. Calvert S.. BALTIMORE, MD. GEO. E. LOCKWOOD, 308 Chestnut St. 
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AMERICAN 
COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 


Packers’ Cans 


CENTRAL DISTRICT: Ohio to Utah Inclusive 




















The 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
offers the trade the best possible can that 
years of experience and the most modern 
machinery can produce. Our facilities for 
the manufacture of cans are practically un- 
limited. The thorough organization of our 
Transportation Department insures prompt 
delivery and our Sales Department will give 
you prompt and courteous attention. 














Merchants’ Loan and Trust Bldg. 


CLARK AND ADAMS STREETS 


Chicago 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 





THE CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER PUBLISHING CO. 
22 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 





JAMES J. MULLIGAN, EDITOR 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
United States and Canada, one year... ........... ppesnsedseBae mewaie $3.00 
BOE Sr I acc voeeeoac2.avdbacdddek<caceccsnsdchuectycacd 5.00 
Remittances may be made by Post Office Order, Registered Letter 


Check, Draft. Express Money Order, or Order on the House in Chicago 
with which the subscriber is doing business. 











ADVERTISING 
Advertising rates made known on application. Copy for and changes 
in advertisements must be in this office on Monday preceding the date 
of issue. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is solicited 
Items of news, both personal and general. are always interesting, and 
we wish each subscriber to assist in making The Cannerand Dried Fruit 
Packer the newsiest journal in the trade. 

In correspondence, writers will observe the following regulations: 
communications must always be accompanied with the writer’s name, 
as no attention is paid to anonymous letters. A designating mark will 
be used where publicity is not desirable. We do not hold ourselves re 
sponsible for views of correspondents, but all interested are cordially 
invited to use our columns freely. 

Literary contributions are invited from all interested in the advance- 
ment of the canning industry. Payments will be made for all special 
papers on practical, mechanical or scientific subjects of value to the indus- 
try which are accepted and published. 





ENTERED AT THE CHICAGO POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 








Start the new year by putting a want ad. in THE 
CANNER. 
a 
The value of Chicago’s wholesale grocery trade in 
1904 is estimated at ‘$126,000,0c0, as compared. with 
estimated sales amounting to $119,790,000 in 1903, or 
a gain for 1904 of about 5 per cent. 
npr 


The national convention of canners meets at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in just a month and a day. The inter- 
est which canners in all parts of the United States 
and Canada are taking in the coming meeting is a 
sure sign that the attendance will be very large. We 
urge every reader of this journal to make it a point to 
be present. Show your progressiveness. 








Tue CANNER is not among those who believe there 
is a superabundant supply of tomatoes in the country. 
On the contrary, we are one of those inquisitive per- 
sens who want to know, if there was such an im- 
mense pack and carry-over from 1903, who owns the 
goods and where are they? We expect to see the 
tomato situation acquire considerable strength by the 
commencement of canning next August. 


Pacific coast salmon canning interests are reported 
to be seriously considering plans for an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign with the object of bringing their 
product into greater popularity as a food. The cheap- 
ness and nutritive value of salmon as compared with 
meat will doubtless be strongly emphasized. Why is 
it not as reasonable to increase the consumption of 
canned tomatoes, corn and peas by the same means? 
Those vegetables surely have as many talking points as 
has salmon. 

nner 


Exports of canned vegetables from the United States 
during the eleven months ending with November were 
valued at $515,407, against $603,142 worth during the 
same period of 1903. From this showing it appears 
that our foreign outlet is contracting instead of ex- 
panding, as should be the case. Exports of canned 
fruits for the eleven months of 1904 ending with 
November also show a decrease as compared with 


1903. The figures for 1904 are $2,168,807; for 1903, 
$2,461,147. In canned salmon 1904 export business 


gained considerably over the previous year, the figures 
for eleven months of 1903 and 1904 being $3,370,764 
~ . 
and $3.995,599 respectively. 
ern er 


According to the weekly report issued by Dun’s 
agency, annual reviews of trade indicate that the year 
has made 2 much better showing than seemed possi- 
ble at the outset. “Traffic returns,” says Dun’s, “in- 
dicate that gross earnings of the railways were 7.2 per 
cent larger than in the previovs year.” Bradstreet’s 
weekly review of the business situation says that “Dis- 
tributive trade generally is marking time, while past 
results and future prospects are subjects of considera- 
tion. Wholesale trade is naturally of the lightest at 
this season of stock-taking and inventory. Collections 
show some effect from the recent heavy circulation of 
money in retail lines in enlarged receipts.” Regarding 
business in the Chicago district, Dun’s report states: 
“The period is ordinarily marked by lessened effort 
in production, and stock-taking, repairs, and fresh 
plans involving most attention. Commercial develop- 
ments, however, are seen to carry encouragement upon 
which to depend for continued improvement.” 
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Better Quality the Remedy. 


E are not prepared to take issue with those re- 
viewers of market conditions during 1904 who 
assert that “the year closes unsatistactorily on 
tomatoes and corn” and regard the future with 
“a degree of uncertainty.” As a rule, packers do feel 
uncertain concerning the trend of values during the 
coming year, and none is satisfied with the present 
level of tomato and corn prices. 

Strictly standard tomatoes are selling entirely too 
low, and ordinary standard corn must be near the 
hottem of the pit. So much is admitted, even if re- 
gretfully. But demand would be better and prices 
higher had a better average quality of corn and toma- 





toes been packed last season. The remedy for the ex- 
isting unsatisfactory condition of the market as to 
movement and values lies in the direction of improve- 
ment in the average quality of the goods. This would, 
in a measure, act as a preventive of recurrence of 
similar conditions. 

Packers, however, have been told this before. They 
have been told so more than once, but seem to give it 
little heed. Will the lesson of 1904 be remembered 
in 1905? Will they remember that cheap, low grade 
goods are a weight which always makes itself felt? 
It is important that a higher average quality of the 
leading canned goods staples be produced in future. 


Advertising California Products. 


ALIFORNIANS have come to the conclusion 
that it is necessary to advertise their fruit 
products in order to acquaint the classes and 
the masses with their merits. Accordingly, 
the California Promotion Committee has set out to 
make use of printer’s ink in exploiting the goodness 
of the products of their orchards and vineyards in the 
homes of consumers throughout the United States. 
The committee, as an important step in increasing 
the popularity and consumption of California cured 
fruits, has undertaken a movement to accomplish the 
general adoption of cartons and small, convenient 
packages by the fruit packers and shippers of the 
Golden State, proceeding with the well-founded belief 





that the presentation of such food in parcels of small 
size and attractive appearance would result in larger 
purchases by the public in general. We regard the 
idea as an excellent one. The carton has been won- 
derfully effective in increasing consumption of raisins, 
and if it was productive of such good results with one 
kind of fruit it is reasonable to suppose it would do 
as well, or nearly so, with others. 

The small package will appeal to a vast number of 
people, hence the general adoption of the carton should 
be advocated by all interested in the welfare of Cali- 
fornia’s fruit-producing and packing industries. Ad- 
vertising combined with sane packing should certainly 
increase consumption swiftly ana materially. 


Immense Value of Foreign Trade. 


XPORTS of manufactures in the calendar year 

1904 will probably exceed $500,000,000 in 
value. Details of eleven months’ exports just 
completed by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, through its Bureau of Statistics, show for 
the eleven months of the present year a total of $459,- 
575,023 of manufactures exported, and for the month 
of November alone $46,608,8¢6; so that, unless the 
December exports should prove much less than those 
of November, the total exports of manufactures for 
the calendar vear must exceed 500 million dollars. 

In the calendar year 1903 the exports of manufac- 
tures were but 421 millions; in 1900, in which year the 
highest export record in manufactures occurred, the 
total for the calendar year was 441 millions; in 1898, 
308 millions; in 1896, 253 millions; and in 1894, 178 
millions. 
seem likely to be nearly three times as great as those 
in 1894. The increase in. the exportation of manufac- 
tures has been sufficient to nearly offset the phenom- 
enal reduction in exports of agricultural products. 

As is well known, the shortage in our own wheat 
supply, coupled with the unusual demand in the home 
market and the unusually large surplus in other coun- 
tries from which our former customers were able to 
draw freely, have caused the exports of breadstuffs 
from the United States, and especially those of wheat 





Thus the exports of manufactures in 1904 


and flour, to fall off greatly in the last year, so that 
agricultural products which, in the eleven months end- 
ing with November, 1903, amounted to 789 million 
dollars in value, were but 704 millions in the corre- 
sponding months of 1904, a fall of 85 millions; while 
manufactures show an increase of 77 millions, the fig- 
ures for the eleven months of 1903 having been 382 
millions, and in eleven months of 1904, 459 millions. 
In addition to this, products of the mines show an in- 
crease of about 3 millions, products of the forests 3 
millions, and products of the fisheries 1 million dollars ; 
while the miscellaneous group shows a decrease of 
about 1 million dollars and foreign merchandise ex- 
ported a decrease of nearly 2 millions, bringing the 
total exports for the eleven months of 1904 up to 
$1,306,173,292, against $1,309,933.517 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1903. 

On the import side the total importations for eleven 
months are $939,381,659, against $917,725,693 in the 
corresponding months of last year. The fact that the 
imports for the single month of November, 1904, were 
$95,208,172 seems to justify the statement that the total 
imports for the calendar year will be over one billion 
dollars. The greatest increase in imports occurs in 
articles of food, chiefly sugar and coffee, which divide 
honors about equally in the increase in imports of food- 
stuffs. The other group showing an increase is “ar- 
ticles in a crude condition for use in manufacturing.” 








Gets the Gold Medal. 
The Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co. of 29-35 Eliza- 
beth St., Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of the H. & 
M_ special thermometers, very many of which are used 


by canners and food packers all over the world, were 
awarded the gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition 
for the general excellence and rerfection of their in- 
struments. 
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Prof. DucKwall to Address Canners’ Convention. 


It is announced that one cf the chief features of the 
canners’ annual national convention to be held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the week commencing February 6 will 
be an address by Prof. Edward W. Duckwall, M. S., 
bacteriologist, director of the Sprague Canners’ lab- 
oratory at Aspinwall, Pa. 

Prof. Duckwall needs no introduction to the canned 
goods packers of the United States and Canada. He 
is personally known to many of the packers of both 
countries, and by reputation at least to everybody in 
the food packing business, to which this eminent 
scientist has rendered such invaiuable services in as- 
certaining the causes of spoilage and fermentation in 
canned and bottled goods and preserves and in solv- 
ing problems which for many years were not merely 
extremely trying to packers, but the direct cause of 
heavy financial loss. 

Although the address of Prof. Duckwall will be, as 
stated, one of the features of the convention, the 
meeting in February will be attractive in several other 
respects and should be attended by every progressive 
packer. Prof. Ladd of the North Dakota food com- 





E. w. DUCKWALL. 
mission, who has made such a strong fight against the 
sale of a great many brands of canned goods, catsups, 
preserves, etc., in that state as to attract the attention 
of the entire canning and preserving industry of the 
country, will be present and deliver an address, which 
there is no doubt will be especially interesting. Then 
there will be an address by Hon B. Howard Haman 
of Baltimore on a subject of great interest, “Packers’ 
Contracts and Advantageous National Legislation.” 
It is said of Mr. Haman, who is counsel for the Balti- 
more Canned Goods exchange, that he possesses per- 
haps a wider expcrience in litigation growing out of 
packers’ contracts than any lawyer in the United 
States, which is sufficient assuranec that his address 
on this important subject will be of much value to all 
who hear it. 

The exhibition of canning machinery in the Colum- 


bus Auditorium this year will be especially large and 
interesting. The most modern mechanical devices 
used in packing fruits, vegetables, meats, etc., will be 
on exhibition, giving packers an opportunity for a full 
inspection of ail the latest inventions and improve- 
ments in canning factory equipment. 

The citizens of Columbus have signified their in- 
tention to, as usual, liberally entertain the visiting 
packers and their friends, and others interested are ar- 
ranging for, entertainments each evening during the 
convention week. The entertainment feature of the 
meeting will equal, if not surpass, the last national 
gathering of packers and allied industries. 

We wish to impress upon all of our readers that re- 
duced rates have been granted by both hotels and rail- 
roads. Columbus hotels have made rates of $2 and 
$2.50 per day on the American plan, and the railroads 
will sell round trip tickets at a fare and a third on the 
usual certificate plan. Full fare must be paid going, 
the purchaser taking a certificate receipt from the 
agent, which, when signed by the joint agent at Co- 
lumbus, will entitle the holder to a return trip ticket 
for one-third the regular fare. 

Secretary John T. Staff of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies association, who has been in Columbus 
for some days completing arrangemnts for the ma- 
chinery exhibit. was interviewed in the Columbus 
Journal last week and expressed himself as more than 
satisfied with the prospect for the convention. We re- 
print the following from the newspaper referred to: 

“There is no use talking,” said Secretary Staff last 
evening, “this city of Columbus just beats them all. I 
haven’t met a man yet but who is a good fellow. 
Everything is practically in readiness for the conven- 
tion of Feb. 6, and I am going home in the morning 
pleased with the outlcok.” 





L. Benedict Company Incorporates. 


Tle business of L. Benedict, 128 South Clinton 
street, Chicago, has been incorporated as the L. Bene- 
dict company, with a capital stuck of $50,000. The 
company will continue to manufacture the well known 
Leiger automatic tin can tester and other can machin- 
ery heretofore manufactured by Mr. L. Benedict. 





Distinctly Different. 


McFlub—You say they are man and wife? 
Sleeth—No; I said they are wife and man. 
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The canned goods market continues under the spell 
cf the holidays. No important revival of buying has 
signalized the commencement ot the new year. The 
d‘minution of trading, popularly, and no doubt right- 
ly, attributed to the holidays, lasn’t as yet been fol- 
lowed by a reawakening of interest, although it should 
not be forgotten that January 1 was but a very few 
days ago and that stock taking is not only occupying a 
large percentage of wholesale buyers, but that they are 
to be expected to remain out of the market until after 
the annual inventories have been taken. 

Tomatoes. 

While we are unable to report any particularly in- 
teresting incident or consequential change from last 
noted conditions and quotations, tomatoes exhibit a 
hardening tendency, both focally and in Baltimore. 
Western interests are now much less inclined to ac- 
cept the lowest prices offered on their tomatoes. In 
spite of slack demand holders east and west are rather 
firmer, notwithstanding bearish figures, tactics and 
talk. The packers realize that consumption, the coun- 
try’s actual requirements, rather than what it might 
consume with especially cheap prices or extraordinary 
conditions influencing the public purse and appetite, 
calls for an immense quantity of tomatoes, and as re- 
gards the talk of a large supply, as a consequence of 
the carryover from 1903 and the unsold portion of the 
pack of 1904, they earnestly desire to be shown and 
can be convinced in no other way. 

. Regarding tomatoes, a Baltimore house making a 
close study of the situation and being in excellent po- 
sition to note the trend of events, reports: “A few 
orders are coming in every day, but the general feel- 
ing seems to be one of extreme depression. Of course, 
there are holders of tomatoes who are not offering 
their goods now, and are going to hold them for three 
or four months and take chances of getting more. The 
present conditions are influencing even this class of 
holders to some extent. However, there are certain 
features about the situation which seem to indicate 
that we are nearer the turn of the road than might be 
believed. Tomatoes are down apparently to rock 
bottom; large dealers are interested in getting them 
up somewhat and may ultimately succeed. There may 
be a difference of opinion as to whether or not toma- 





toes are a speculation even at present low prices, but 
there does not seem to be any room to doubt that they 
are an excellent purchase for actval wants for the next 
six months to come. 


Corn. 


Jobbers are more wary of future corn than ever, 
owing to statistics showing a very heavy production 
last season; but there is little more to be said on the 
subject. The situation as it affects.spots and futures 
is not materially changed since a week ago, though re- 
ports of low quotations on both are more frequently 
heard than before Christmas. Future corn is going 
to sell slowly during the next several months, if in 
fact there develops an active demand at any time be- 
tween now and the commencement of canning, ex- 
cepting of course for well known packs and brands. 

Maine canners haven’t announced their prices on the 
next corn pack as yet, although the delay in naming 
figures on futures doesn’t meet the approval of all the 
packers in that state. 

Spot corn of strictly standard quality holds its own 
very well. The quantity of low grade goods being 
hawked about in various jobbing markets is large, not 
to say juicy, “sloppy,” but strictly standard and better 
quality is scarce and the owners of such goods show 
an indisposition to sacrifice a meritorious article be- 
cause an inferior one is being oftered at cheap figures. 

Corn canners in New York state expect that the cost 
of production in 1905 will show some increase over the 
1904 cost. It is pointed out, for instance, that because 
the farmers in that state have had very poor crops for 
three successive years, they are unwilling to contract 
to grow the crop again on the same basis as last year. 
The packers find that it will be necessary for them to 
pay a higher price for the raw product and say they 
see no prospect for any material that goes into the 
manufacture of the finished product being cheaper. 

A rather interesting paragraph was contained in the 
last weekly report of a large Baltimore canned goods 
commission house. It read as follows: “Of course 
there is nothine like activity in the corn market, but it 
is surprising the number of inquiries we are getting 
and quite a few of them are followed up by actual 
business. Were the orders larger it might look as 
though buyers were taking hold of corn in a specula- 
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tive way, but orders are of moderate size and are evi- 
dently being placed to fill immediate or nearby needs. 
Of course, considering the immense quantity of corn 
that has already been sold, many jobbers must be 
pretty well loaded up, but it is evident that quite a 
number of them have succeeded in getting rid of a 
good deal of corn, and are ready to buy more. The low 
prices now prevailing ought to largely stimulate con- 
sumption.” 

Tomatoes-—- 

The feeling on tomatoes has strengthened and the 
views of packers are steadier than before Christmas. 
There are still some canners who would sell at 65c per 
doz., delivered in this market, Lut others are unwill- 
ing to accept less than 67’%c here. No pronounced 
interest is shown by jobbers, though in one or two 
instances we have heard of them raising their bids 
when packers refused to accept first offer. Spot gallon 
tomatoes are worth around $2.15 here. Nothing is being 
done in futures as yet. New York advices indicate a 
disposition on buyers’ part to take up good sized spot 
lots when offered at a low figure. Full standard 3s 
are reported still obtainable at €5c per doz., delivered 
there. The feeling in Baltimore has improved a 
little, but there is no quotable advance. A private ad- 
vice states that a shortage in No. 2 tomatoes will 
probably develop soon. 

Cern— 

The corn situation appears rather complicated, part- 
ly as a result of the report estimating the total pro- 
duction last season at about 11,000,000 cases. Spot 
western corn is offering from several states at a va- 
riety of prices, in some instances as low as 55c, de- 
livered. Goods of Wisconsin, Ohio and Iowa packing 
were reported offered at 55c this week, from that fig- 
ure to 60c; but even the 60c goods were not up to 
standard grade. Strictly standard corn, as we have 
said before, is scarce and unobtainable at such a low 
figure. We heard of a sale of corn this week at 60c 
delivered that, while fairly good, was watery and con- 
tained too many yellow grains to be classed as stand- 
ard quality. Total transactions in futures have been 
small during the past week, notwithstanding that lowa 
packers are reported to have made sales as low as 
55¢, f. o. b. factory, reports which are apparently con- 
firmed. New York advices indicate a light movement 
in spot corn, with hardly any business in futures of 
either state or western packing. State packers, we 
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hear, are quoting futures at 75c to 8oc, delivered New 
York city, for standards. 
Peas— 

Peas are quiet, but there is noted a somewhat larger 
inquiry for fine qualities, which are reported compara- 
tively scarce. Cheap grades are bringing cheap prices 
and selling in a small way. New York reports a de- 
mand for cheap peas. No change has occurred in the 
Baltimore market, where trading is reported light. 
Pumpkin— 

Pumpkin is strong and steady. Since quoting 60@ 
65c per doz., delivered here, last week, we have learned 
of a.few transactions at somewhat lower figures. 
Pumpkin is obtainable at 55@Soc here, new goods. 
Apples— a 

Gallon apples continue firm. New York state and 
Michigan gallons are quoted at $1.75@1.90, delivered 
here. Standard No. 3 apples are quoted at 60c per 
doz., deliverd in Chicago. Baltimore continues to 
quote gallons at $1.65 and 3c at 55c per doz. The 
New York market is reported as strong, with holders 
quoting $1.80@1.90 for good quality, and down to 
$1.75 for poorer goods. 

Fruits— 

Canned fruits are firm, though quiet just now. 
Nothing new locally. See our San Francisco corre- 
spondent’s letter in this issue for the situation on the 
Pacific coast. Eastern peaches are steady. <A Balti- 
more advice notes that No. 3 second white peaches un- 
der $1.10 per doz. are almost cntirely cleaned up in 
that market. Michigan canners are sold up on peaches. 
Inventory taking is expected to show a shortage in 
stocks of peaches, blueberries and blackberries in sec- 
ond hands. 

Sweet Potatoes— 

Sweet potatoes are being quoted at 7oc per doz., 
regular, f. o. b. peninsula, and a fair demand is re- 
ported. 

Sardines-- 

There seems to be an easier tone to the domestic 
sardine market. Reports from the east tell of lower 
quotations by Maine packing interests, with some 
quite low offerings. Demand is quiet at present. 
Salmon— 

Salmon is lacking in new feature, but the tone of the 
market remains firm. Packers’ stocks consist largely 
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of pinks and Alaska reds. Supplies of pinks are be- 
coming restricted. It is expected by most operators 
that next season’s pack of Puget Sound and Fraser 
River sockeyes will be big, while the red Alaska out- 
put is expected to show a reduction. 
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Apples are closing firmer. Prime evaporated are 
quoted in Chicago at 5@5c per lb. Outlook is for 
improved demand. Prime evaporated quoted in last 
advices from New York at 4c. 

Peaches— 

Peaches are noticeably firmer. Reports from the 
Coast say the stocks there are reduced to light hold- 
ings and that the market is stronger. Local values are 
fractionally higher. 

Raisins — 

Raisins have been very quiet since shortly before 
Christmas. The market is without feature this week. 
Seeded raisins, however, are believed likely to advance 
after the first of the year. 

Apricots— 

Apricots remain firm here and on the Pacific coast. 
Stocks at all points are reduced. The range on fancy 
quality here is about 12c to 14c per lb. The market 
tends upward. The minimum weight of carloads of 
all Calitornia fruits will be 40,000 lbs. after January I. 


Prunes— 

Prunes are somewhat stronger on the Coast, accord- 
ing to advices just received. The fact that the supply 
is much smaller than last year ar‘ is held in firm 
hands is thought sufficient reason to look for an ad- 
vance, especially as present prices are low. The local 
market is featureless. 





Tinplate Wages Advanced. 

Union tinplate workers employed by the United 
States Steel Corporation have had their wages ad- 
vanced 2 per cent. The advance follows arbitrarily 
the action of the Steel Corporation in raising the price 
of tin plate $2 a ton. 

Under the corporation’s agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Sheet & Tin Plate Work- 
ers $3.40 a box bee 100 pounds is the wage base. Wages 
are advanced 2 per cent with every 10-cent advance 
in the price per box of tin plate. 
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Cans— 

No change in can quotations occurred the first of 
Prices ruling previous to January I remain 
in effect here. They are as foliows, as quoted by the 
American Can company: No. 1s, $10; No. 2s, $13; 
Ne. 2%s, $16.50; No. 3s, $17; gallons, $42.50, f. 0. b. 
factory. Canners are now giving more attention to 
their next year’s requiremnts of cans than at any time 
since the last packing season enced. 


the vear. 


Tin Plate— 

“Nothing doing”’ 
our last issue. 

The holidays now being over, it may reasonably be 
expected that business will start f up again, especially 
as sellers, now that the anticipated advance in prices 
has taken place, are ready to enter orders for deliv- 
ery into the second quarter of the year. 

Prices remain as follows, f. o. b. mill: 


BESSEMER STEEL COKES. 


about covers the situation since 


eo ee | ree $3.70 
$Otg0 CIO TAS sx. sicaca a 3-55 
RO: COG TG a 6 6 asic Fcesie cc's 3.50 
Pe gS § eer eres 3-45 


Usual differentials for odd sizes, etc. 
Pig Tin-- 


Market has been very quiet during the week, but 
shows an advance over figures given in our last week’s 


report 
We quote as follows for delivery f. o. b. New York: 
Spor. Jan. Feb. 
ke Sperry es $29.55 $29.50 $29.40 
ye ££. Serer ere 29.65 29.60 29.50 





Chile Con Carne from Texas. 


Genuine chile con carne, Mexican style, is what a 
Houston, Texas, packing company proposes to put on 
the tables of the North. For some little time this 
company has been making plans to that end, and now 
things have about shaped up for the carrying out of 
the idea. In fact, chile con carne made in Houston is 
already being sold in New York, and in a very short 
time it will be on sale in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington and ciher large cities of the North and 
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TENNESSEE. 
Condition of the Three Leading Canned Goods Staples in the 
Memphis Market. 


Memphis, Dec. 23, 1904. 
Eptror CANNER: 

The tomato situation is identical with corn. Sales have 
been made in this market as low as 70c per dozen, delivered, 
for 3s standard tomatoes. The market has advanced here 
about 2% to 5c per dozen. Peas are the same as corn and 
tomatoes, so that the slump of the three important items has 
caused a demoralized feeling on the part ef the jobber. 

Added to this, especially in the Memphis market, is the re- 
cent decline in cotton, which, of course, is the leading staple 
in this section. It is a noticeabie fact that all contracts jor 
corn, peas and tomatoes this year were filled in:full. We sup- 
pose next year that corn contracts will not be filled in full, 
as the market has opened at 62!4c per dozen, f. o. b. packing 
point. In the main, however, the Memphis jobbers have done 
a large business and all seem to be satisfied with the year’s 
work. Memphis has had her fair share of the general pros- 


perity of the whole country. 
JACOB J. PERES & CO. 


MAINE. 
Denial of Statement That Most of Maine’s Corn Acreage for 
Next Year Has Been Signed. 


Portland, Me., January 2, 1905. 
Epitor CANNER: 

I notice that under date of December 26, 1904, Mr. Paul 
Taylor Brown, of New York, reports in regard to Maine 
corn that “Nearly all the growers have signed with the fac- 
tories for the season of 1905. 

As a rule, Maine packers will not average by the first of 
each year over one-third of what would be normal acreage, 
and I am assured by the leading packers of this state that 
Mr. Brown is mistaken. The largest portion of the expected 
acreage is yet to be signed. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY DENNIS. 


Stocks of Fancy Corn in Packers’ Hands Light. No Prices 


Named on Futures. Figures Will Probably Not Vary 
Greatly From Last Year’s Opening. Maine Apples 
Hard to Find. 


Portland, Me., Jan. 2, 1905. 
EpItoR CANNER: 

The packing season of 1904 is over and gone—its successes 
and faiiures are of the past—while from the lessons of its 
history should be drawn the wisdom of the future. For 
three successive seasons the experience of the Maine and 
New York packers has been reversed, and the laws oi nature, 
which had been unbroken for years, were violated without 
regard to precedent. Winter not only “lingered in the lap of 


spring,” but carried on a flirtation until long past the packing 
season. Taught by the experiences of former years to be 
more cautious in the future, Maine packers did not sell so 
freely as they had formerly done, hence, on the whole, the 
deliveries were more satisfactory than they had previously 
been. 

The net result, so far as Maine is regarded, has been sat- 
isfactory to the packer. The little that now remains unsold 
will soon be gone, even at the advance, for Maine fancy has 
sold at $1.10 lately to the buyers in the country. This is 
especially noteworthy because, apparently, there is, on the 
whole, quite a lot ot New York and western cheap corn to 
be had at comparatively low prices. There is a radical dif- 
ference between 65c, Baltimore, and $1.10, Portland, almost 
one hundred per cent; but, while the tins are of the same 
size, the contents are as far apart as the price. 

No future prices on corn have been named by any Maine 
packer, but it is quite safe to say that futures will not be 
changed very materially from last year. To be sure, New 
York future standard corn can be bought at five (5) cents 
less than a year ago (80c instead of 85c), I hear, but fancy 
is quoted at 95c, presumably with freight allowance in some 
cases. In other words, the general conditions still remain a 
little misty. New York Country Gentleman corn, however, 
will be $1.05. 

I hope and trust that before long something may materialize, 
for enforced inertia is not good for body or soul, and gives a 
chance tor “Joey Bagstock,” whom the late Charles Dickens 
said was “sly, devilish sly.” 

I notice of late, according to the statements made to me by 
some of the most reliable men in the business, that there is 
a demand from the west for the peculiar cases made in Maine 
for corn. ‘This is strange, considering the fact that the call 
comes from western packers of corn. Is it possible that 
boxes are getting scarce there? Or would we draw the in- 
ference that certain packers and grocers would deceive the 
retailers in this way? These “chestnuts” are getting rotten, 
and the “Board of Commercial Health” should stop the prac- 
tice by force, if necessary. The laws are for the protection 
of the innocent and the punishment of the guilty, and not the 
reverse, as we now have it. 

Maine gallon apples are now hard to find, and it is apparent 
that next spring and summer prices will be high for good 


fruit. There are some to be had at a cheap price, but from 
all accounts, some of the old goods would be dear at any 
figure. ‘There are, however, a few cases of new fancy. 


The stocks of sauash, pumpkin, string and shelled beans 
are light, but at present there is no demand. 

The stock of canned fish and clams is very light, the smallest 
for years. 

The outlook, however, for 1905 is particularly bright, and if 
our Maine packers, as well as those all over the country, will 
keep cool and make fair prices they will, in all probability, 
have another good year. 

I wish all the readers of THE CANNER a happy New Year 
and many of them. INDEX 
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MARYLAND. 

Tomato Statistics and Consumption. Jobbers Taking Stock, 
Hence Canned Goods Business is Slow. Good Quality 
Corn Holding Its Own. Packers Should Improve 

Average Quality of Canned Goods. 
Baltimore, January 2, 1905. 
Epiror CANNER: 


As was to be expected, there are a good many criticisms 
from the doubtful ones as to the accuracy of the “American 
Grocer’s” report of the packs of corn and tomatoes. Those 


people who had made up their minds that the pack of to- 
matoes would not be more than €0 to 65 per cent of the pack 
of 1903 are very hard to convince that it is as large as re- 
ported. The question is generally asked as to where the 
tomatoes are. This question is a very pertinent one. It is 
claimed that there is nothing like the amount of tomatoes 
in first hands as there would be if the pack amounted to 
nearly 9,000,000 cases. Before answering this question a 
word should be said about the consumption. It is without 
a doubt a fact that the cons umption of tomatoes during the 
past two or three years is very much larger than most 
people have believed. The low prices that have been pre- 
vailing, coupled with the natural increase in the population, 
and the general prosperity of the canned goods-consuming 
public, have probably increased the consumption 50 to 60 
per cent of what it was seven or eight years ago, and even 
then the consumption was larger than the statisticians fig- 
ured it out to be. There is no doubt in my mind but what 
the consumption per annum during the past two or three 
years has been fully 9,000,000 cases. This statement will 
doubtless be taken exception to by many people, but should 
there be only a partial pack during the coming year it will 
be proven that the above statement is about correct. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the past week has been the 
last week in the year when all jobbers have been busy stock- 
taking and when, as a rule, very few orders are given out for 
tomatoes, yet there has been a better demand, and that also 
in spite of the fact that the report of the pack has just been 
publihsed and was larger than many people thought it would 
be. There are several large operators in tomatoes who are 
now, and have been during the past week or ten days, 
quietly taking in large stocks of tomatoes in expectation of 
an advance early in the new year. ! think the lowest price 
for tomatoes has been touched that will be seen between now 
and next packing season. There are very few goods now 
that can be bought below 62%c that will grade as standards. 
If the demand is only up to the average in the beginning of 
1905 (and from present indications it will be better than tie 
average), there is no doubt but what a substantiai advarce 
in tomatoes will be seen before March Ist. 

The outlook for corn is not so good. ‘rhe certainiy that 
the pack for 1904 was an abnormally large one has convinced 
everybody interested that there is 2 good deal of corn lying 
round somewhere “undigested,” and a weaker market is the 
natural consequence. One peculiar thing, however, is notice- 
able and that is, that good quality corn is holding its own. 
The glut seems to be in the cheap grades. This is food for 
thought for the packers. It is only an added proof that it 
is policy for them to improve the quality of their output. I 
am firmly of the opinion that if less of the poorer grades 
of both corn and tomatoes were packed and more attention 
were given to improving the quality and keeping the grade 


uniform, the consumption of these lines would be increased 
tremendously. 

Although it is certain that something like 200 to 225,000,000 
cans of tomatoes are used annually in the United States, yet 
it is just as certain that there are hundreds of thousands of 
families who are prejudiced against canned goods and will 
not use them. The packers’ attention should be given to 
overcoming the prejudices of these people. Why are they 
prejudiced? Largely because some time or other they have 
bought some cans that were hardly fit to go on anybody’s 
table and largely because they read so much about adultera- 
tion of canned goods. At present the consumption of canned 
goods, as far as tomatoes and corn are concerned, comes 
from the wage-earning class whose weekly stipends range 
from $10 to $15 per week. If a — would ask a number 
of his acquaintances in any of the large cities whose salaries 
range from $1,200 to $2,500 per year, he would find that 
probably not half of them ever bought any canned tomatoes 
or corn. If he asked them why, they would simply say they 
did not eat canned goods. If he had these friends of his at 
his own table and served them with some good quality 
canned tomatoes and corn and then asked their opinion of 
same, they would say, “Yes, those goods were all right,” but 
they couldn’t get that quality at their grocers’. When the 
time comes that this class of people can be won over to 
eating canned goods, we shall see an enormous increase in 
the consumption. They have the money to spend and do 
not mind a few cents per can so long as they get the quality. 

The trouble is that with the contents closed up inside a 
tin can and so many of the names on the labels being un- 
known to the consumers who are buying, they do not know, 
as a rule, whose goods to ask for. Those people who have 
already become educated make a point generally of buying 
cans that have on them the names of their own grocer or 
some large jobber whose name they are acquainted with. 
Why is it that the big retail grocers, also the !arge jobbers, 
in all of our big cities, can get such handsome prices for 
goods bearing labels with their own name on them? These 
grocers never seem to be able to get enough goods of first- 
class quality to glut themselves. Neither do they ever have 
to meet the prices even proportionately at times of depres- 
sion like the present. The reason is not hard to find. These 
dealers, of course, do not pack the goods themselves, but 
they take special pains to either have them packed ior them 
or to buy the very best goods that can be found and put 
their labeis on them. In other words, their label is a guar- 
antee of quality, and. as I have already stated, those con- 
sumers who are not familiar with names of packers can rely 
on the fact that these well known grocers’ names guarantee 
first-class goods. Some few packers have already taken ad- 
vantage of this knowledgé and are to-day reaping the benefit 
and they find they can’t pack enough goods for their repeat- 
ing trade and they never have to meet the market for the 
ruck of the gocds. If packers, therefore, would pay more 
attention to quality and less to quantity, they would very 
soon find their balance sheets showing a better credit at the 
end of the year. Whilst this applies to all lines of canned 
goods, it is particularly applicable to tomatoes and corn, and 
especially so for the coming year. 

Notwithstanding the corn pack for 1904 has been a large 
one and there is a heavy stock still unsold, yet those packers 
who pay special attention to putting up fine goods and either 
put on a handsome label themselves or sell for buyers’ labels, 
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satisfactory figures. RTAR. 


find that they will get a demand for their product at 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Stocks of Canned Fruits in First Hands Light. Peaches Searce 
and Bartlett Pears in Short Supply. Cherries and Ap- 
ricots Scarce Also. Outlook for Coming Season. 

Dried Fruit Situation. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 31, 1904. 
Eprtor CANNER: ; 

The year is going out with an extremely light carryover of 
canned fruits in first hands. While some canners may have 
a very few peaches set aside for assorted orders, it is only 
perhaps one in five who have any at all, and the aggregate 
would be practically nil. Bartlett pears are also in extremely 
short supply, though some of the canners have sufficient left 
for assortment. Apricots are almost entirely out, except a 
few standards, seconds and pie. Cherries in the low grades 
are entirely out; there are a few standards and extra stand- 
ards ay oe sufficient plums for assortment. ‘Tomatoes 
were a light pack and perhaps hardly sufficient remain in hand 
to carry into the new season. 

The early rains have strengthened the buds and expanded 
them so that they are in advance of the season; unless the 
buds burst early and are affected by the frosts there is every 
indication of a good crop next season. We do not look for 
a full crop of any variety of fruit on account of the lack of 
moisture of the past few years weakening the trees. With 
one good seasonable winter we should have a fair crop, and 
with another winter with plenty of moisture we should have 
an abundant crop. 

DRIED FRUITS. 

Dried fruits are almost completely cleaned up as regards 
pears, apricots and peaches. Prunes are in much better posi- 
tion by far than last season at this time. There is now on 
hand in the state less than half of the quantity on hand last 
season at this time. Prunes are almost entirely out of grow- 
ers’ hands in the Santa Clara Valley; perhaps 500 tons would 
be a maximum estimate. Conservative estimates place the 
‘holding in the Santa Clara Valiey at less than 500 carloads, 
with less than 300 carloads outside of the valley. Advices 
from European markets indicate that the French crop will 
be finally disposed of within the next thirty or sixty days, 
when we may expect demands for the Californian prunes. 
With any kind of a brisk movement May 1 would see an 
absolute clean-up of the state in this fruit. Packers have 
been selling 50-60s, 60-70s, 70-80s on a .13¢c basis for Decem- 
ber shipment, with a premium on larger and smaller sizes. 
I certainly expect to see the 1%c basis firmly held for early 
January sales, and it would not surprise me in the least to 
see a 2c bag basis, with premium on large and small sizes, 
prevail after the middle of January. It is reported that there 
is a mevement on foot among: the dried fruit packers to raise 
the price to 2'4c, but in my estimation it will not succeed, 
though the results will be to stiffen to about the sees - men- 
tion. AL. 


NEW YORK. 


Singapore Pineapples Dull and the Market is Without Change- 
Good Prospects for 1905 Business. 
New York, Dec. 30, 1904. 
Eprtor CANNER: 
The usual first of the year dulness is here and the past 
week has been spent in closing up old matters and making 


out plans for the new year so that the market is without 
any change, which conclusion is drawn from the fact that 
we have not received any cable this week from the Singapore 
office. 

Many of our out of town brokers are visiting us now and 
they report stocks moving freely and _ satisfactorily, with 
prospects for 1905 most favorable. 

THE PAUL TAYLOR BROWN COMPANY. 


Sales from Second Hands Have Unsettling Effect. Consolation 
in Fact That Heaviest Consumptive Period is Yct to Come. 
Spot Corn Quiet; Futures Very Dull. The Market 

on Other Lines. 
New York, January 2, 1905. 
Eprror CANNER: 

Net much activity is reported in staple lines, owing to the 
necessity of attending strictly to holiday requirements, which 
are paramount at this season. Now and then an order is re- 
ceived, but it is usually small and doesn’t amount to much, 
taken by itself. Moreover, there is the additional discourag- 
ing fact that considerable quantities of goods of various sorts 
are offered for resale, chiefly by jobbers who find they have 
over-bought and who wish to clear their shelves before 
taking the annual inventory. These sales are not extensive, 
but they are often made at such low prices that they have an 
unsettling effect upon the market and indicate a weakness 
that does not actually exist. But however conditions may be 
at this time, there is confident expectation of a large spring 
trade. This supposition is based upon the fact that retailers 
have not bought nearly as freely as usual and they must supply 
their ordinary trade requirements later. It is without much 
trepidation, therefore, that holders look upon the future. By 
the middle of next month much more activity is expected, with 
sales running up to good proportions. 

The situation in tomatoes is not quite defined as yet. Fig- 
ures show the total pack to have been about 8,968,803 cases, 
compared with an average for the past ten years of 6,459,376, 
and a total pack of 10,679,809 last year, including the United 
States and Canada. Some offers have been made recently at 
low figures, and there are some who suppose that the syndi- 


cate has bought a good many thousand cases from weak 
holders at low prices which will be more apparent as the 
season proceeds. The situation has assumed a more stable 


phase, however, of late and no further breaks in the market 
are expected. Meanwhile holders console themselves with 
the reflection that the period of greatest consumption is yet 
to come, and that inasmuch as the pack is considerably below 
that of last year, it will be easier to sell the goods in hand. 
At present the market is oust, with sales limited to actual 
requirements and no buying for future needs. Spot prices 
are: Maryland 2s, 55 to 574%2c; Maryland 3s, 65 to 70c; Mary- 
land gallons, $1.95 to $2.10; New Jersey 3s, 75 to 80c; New 
Jersey gallons, $2.00 to $2.25. 

Corn remains steady as previously reported. There is al- 
most no interest beyond receiving such deliveries as are now 
coming forward and in supplying the wants of customers who 
may be buying for present needs. Futures are not selling, 
nor does it appear likely that much buying will be done for 
several weeks yet. Meanwhile packers occasionally put out 
tentative prices, but it is taken to mean in each case that they 
are doing this to feel the pulse of trade rather than in the 
expectation of securing any important orders. Spot prices 
are: New York 2s, 82% to goc; Maine 2s, $1.05 to $1.10; 
Maryland, Maine style, 77% to 80c; western, 75 to Soc. 
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There are not quite so many on the bargain 
were last week, but it is still possible to 
if desired. The situation presents no new 
features. Spot prices are: Marrows, 75 to 8oc; early Junes, 
67% to 80c; sifted early Junes, $1.05 to $1.20; extra sifted 
early Junes, $1.35 to $1.50; petit pois, $2.00 to $2.10; seconds, 
60 to 65c. 

Succotash is quiet, with only a light demand reported 
any quarter. Some sales have been made recently, but it is 
chiefly because of certain personal requirements of a few large 
dealers. No general movement has been noted. Spot prices 
are: Maine packing $1.50; other packings, $1.35. 

Pumpkins is held steady, but there is no business of im- 
portance. Spot prices are: 3s, 50 to 65c; gallons, $2.00. 

Squash has been steady, but at present is dull. Sales are 
limited to small quantities. Spot prices are: 3s, 85c; gal- 
lons, $2.00. 

Beans are about the same as previously reported. Sales 
are small, but limas are firmly held because of scarcity, while 
strings are going out in a small way at concessions from quo- 
tations in some instances. Baked are quiet and unchanged. 
Spot prices are: Limas 2s, $1.00 to $1.25; New Jersey 2s, 
$1.15 to $1.60; baked 3s, 65 to 70c; fancy 3s, 90 to 95c; French 
extra fancy, $13.00 to $14.00; fancy, $12.00 to $13.00; string 
southern 2s, 52% te 55c; New York 2s, $1.00 to $1.50. 

Clams remain steady as previously quoted. Some holders 
have oniy small quantities on hand and wiil have to buy to 
fill orders later. Spot prices are: Q’haug, 1-lb., $1.15 to $1.50; 
2s, $2.00 to $2.40. 

Lobsters remain steady and firm and sell 
der all conditions. Supplies are some better than they were 
last year, but they are still inadequate for the demand. Spot 
prices are: Flats, 1-lb., $3.25 to $3.50; halves, $1.75 to $1.80. 

Oysters remain steady as quoted, with no interest beyond 
filling orders from interior points. Spot prices are: Standard 
5-0z., 8274 to 85c; I-0z., $1.55 to $1.75; standard 4-0z., 77% 
to 80c; 8-oz., $1.60 to $1.65. 

Salmon is unchanged as quoted. There has been no move- 
ment of importance, nor has anything developed during the 
week to cause any interest. Spot prices are: Columbia river 
talls, $1.70 to $1.75; flats, $1.80 to $1.85; halves, $1.15; Alaska 
red, 1-lb. talls, $1.17% to $1.23%4; medium red talls, $1.10 
to $1.121%4; sockeye 1-lb. talls, $1.60 to $1.671%4; halves, $1.15 
to $1.20; Alaska pink, 80 to 85c; Cohoes, talls, $1.07%4 to 
$1.10; flats, $1.15 to $1.17%/. 

Shrimp are quiet, with sales confined to the comparatively 
small wants of tradesmen. Spot prices are: 1-lb. cans, 95c 
to $1.00; 2-lb., $2.10. HARLEM. 


Peas are quiet. 
counter as there 
buy at low rates 


at full prices un- 


NEW YORK DRIED FRUIT MARKET. 
Holiday Dullness Still Lingers in the Market. “Hellgate” De- 
scribes Prevailing Conditions Affecting Raisins, Prunes, 
Peaches and Pears. 
New York, Jan. 2, 1905 
Eeniror CANNER: 

All through the week just closed there has been a holiday 
dulness upon the market which has restricted movement and 
reduced transactions to a low ebb. Not many buyers de- 
voted any attention to the trade, a larger proportion of them 
being more busy with holiday sannenumlane than with thoughts 
of business. Only such buying as was necessary to carry 
purchasers along was reported. Some buying to replenish 
broken stocks and some for immediate use were about the 


only business recorded. Notwithstanding this situation, which 
is a duplicate of the usual holiday situation, there was no 
disposition to force sales by offering goods at reductious. 
Practicaliy all hoiders were firm and refused to make con- 
cessions, excepting in one variety, or upon large purchases. 
But inasmuch as there were no large purchases, this observa- 
tion is more academic than practical. 

There was an easy feeling in raisins, and in Malaga layers 
there were some purchases possible at considerable conces- 
sions from the original quotations. Not very many are left 
and an effort was made by holders to clear out their stocks. 
Valencias are somewhat lower, with layers offered at 534 to 
6c and off stock at 5% to 5%c. In California seeded there 
was no change of consequence. Loose Muscatels were held 
steady, but demand was light. Conditions in other varieties 
were unchanged from last week. Spot prices are: Malagas, 
4-crown bunches, $2.20 to $2.45; 5-crown clusters, $2.65 to 
$3.00; 6-crown clusters, $3.10 to $3.30; 7-crown clusters, $3.50 
to $3.75; Malaga Muscatels, 5-crown, $2.00 to $2.10; 6- 
crown. $2.25 to $2.40; 7-crown, $2.50 to $2.65; California 
standard loose Muscatels, 4-crown, 6 to 64%4c; 3-crown, 5 to 
5344c; 2-crown, 4% to 4%c; fancy coast seeded, new, 1-lb. 
cartons, 614 to 65¢c; choice coast seeded, new, I-lb. cartons, 
534 to 6c; fancy coast seeded, old, 1-lb. cartons, 534 to 6%c; 
fancy eastern seeded, 1-lb. cartons, 5% to 6c; 12-0z. cartons, 
434c; choice eastern seeded, 1-lb. cartons, 5% to 6c; bulk, 
fancy, 6c; standard seedless Muscatels, 4 to 4%c; seediess 
Sultana unbleached, 4% to 43gc; Thompson seedless, 544 to 
3!4c; London layers, 3-crown, $1.25 to $1.30; Valencia layers, 
6'4 to 6%c; off stalk, 6 to 6%c; Sultanas, 6% to ge. 

Prunes are receiving little attention. A speculative move- 
ment is expected by some in the trade here, but it is not like- 
ly to occur yet. There has been a little movement during the 
week, but scarcely enough to make a market. A few buyers 
found themselves short of certain sizes and bought a few to 
tide them over until later. There has been some discussion 
of the question of freight rates on boxes and bags, some being 
in favor of having them the same. It is not likely that any 
change will be made. Fortunately there is no pressure to sell 
from any quarter and the market is steady, though quiet. 
Spot prices are: 40-50s, 554 to 534c; 50-60s, 414 to 5c; 60-70s, 
4% to 4)4c; 70- 80s, 334 to 4c; 80-90s, 3 to 344c; 90-100s, 27% 
to 3c; 100-120s, 2 to 24%c; Oregon, 30-40s, 6% to 634c; 40-50s, 
5% to 5'%4c; 50-60s, 43% to 5c. 

There are a few retail sales of spot apricots at present 
prices, but demand and movement are alike exceedingly light. 
No inquiry is reported for any grade. Spot prices are: Stand- 
ard, 914c; choice, toc; extra choice, 10% to 11c; fancy, 11% 
to 15c. 

Not much interest is noted in peaches. There are ample 
supplies here to satisfy ordinary requirements at this season. 
Holders are not urging sales and neither are buyers looking 
for stock. Spot prices are: Choice, 9%c; extra choice, 10% 
to 1034c; fancy, 11% to I2c. 

Not much interest is shown in pears, but all stocks are held 
steady, pending development of business later. Spot stocks 
are steady at 11% to 15¢ HELLGATE 





The Annual Report. 


Che man put down his pen and swore, 
As sure as I’m alive 

I've gone and written 1904 
Instead of 1905! 
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CANNED GOODS NOTES 


v7) 











ILLINOIS. 


The canning factory which will be removed from Wisconsin 
and located at Pontiac, Ill., next season lias rented a tract 
of two hundred acres of land near that place, paying $7.50 
per acre for the season. 


INDIANA. 


An Indiana newspaper says: “The failure of the Browns- 
burg canning factory doesn’t afford much hope for a large 
dividend to creditors. It is said that the 3rownsburg plant 
is mortgaged for some $2,000, which,is more than it would 
sell for under the hammer.” 





WISCONSIN. 


The following item is from the Waukesha Dispatch: “Maj. 
“A. B. Cambier will become sales manager of the W aukes ha 
Canning Co. and all allied concerns, the first of the year.” 


O10. 
effect that a pickling plant may be 
next summer. The Elmore (O.) 


There is talk to the 
opened at Lindsey, O., 


Pickle company is reported back of the proposed enter- 
prise. 
* * * 
The McCart-Christy Co., wholesale grocers, Cleveland, O., 


have secured the services of George J. Tuttle to manage 
their canned goods department. Mr. Tuttle was formerly with 
the’ United States Canning Co., and the Eldridge & Hig- 
gins Co. 





IOWA. 


A pickle factory is a possibility for Nichols, Ia., 
son. 


next sea- 


* * * 

The Minden “Herald” says: “The canning company put 
their canned goods which they haven’t sold into basements 
here, in order that the freezing weather may not affect the 
corn.” 


NEW YORK. 
The stockholders of the Franklinville 
company will hold their annual meeting for 
officers, etc., Saturday, January sath. 
* * 





(N. Y.) Canning 


the election of 


C. H. Frances, for nineteen years general manager of the 
Middleport (N. Y.) canning factory, retired January Ist. 
P. H. Dahey succeeds him. 

** @ 


The Sinclairville plant of the Fredonia Preserving Co. may 
not be operated next season. It depends on whether or not 
sufficient acreage can be obtained. 

-* * 

A report from Oneida says the following prices have been 
fixed by the Farmers’ Produce association: Corn, evergreen 
and Hickox, 70 cents per hundredweight; Ne Plus Ultra, 


Country Gentleman and extra early evergreen, 85 cents; 
Crosby, $1. Peas—None less than $2; Queen and Yorkshire, 
$2.25; cucumbers, $15 per ton; tomatoes, $10 per ton; beets, 
one and one-half inches in diameter and less, $16 per ton; 
one and one-half to two inches in diameter, $13. 





CALIFORNIA. 


A report from Yuba City states that a cannery will probably 
be built at that place for next season's fruit pack. 
x * 


The Central California phair Co. has purchased addi- 
tional property adjoining its plant at Visalia and will double 
the capacity of the factory. 

“* ® 

The Los Angeles Can company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $100,000. ‘The directors are F. B. Stetson, 
D. K. Stetson, I. B. Stetson, T. J. Spencer and E. S. Irvin, 
all of Los Angeles. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is reported that McMenamin & Co., 
remove their crab cannery to Savannah. 


Hampton, Va., may 


J., states that Robert B. Griscom 
The name 


A report from Salem, N. 
has sold his canning factory at Hancock Bridge. 
of the purchaser isn’t given. 

* * 

The Hyman Pickle Co., of Louisville, Ky., has canceled 
$55,000 of its common stock and issued $100,000 of preferred. 
Geo. S. Boniface surrenders the canceled. stock, in considera- 
tion of which he receives $55,000. 


From the Augusta (Me) stint “The principal indus- 
try at Eastport, just now, is that of putting up boneless her- 
ring. This industry furnishes employment to a large number 
of young people, principally girls, who it is expected will 
have work for the balance of the winter, as it is generally 
expected that the herring supply will continue during the 
coming four months.” 

2 -_ * 

The Annapolis Valley ~~ Estates, Ltd., has just been 
organized at Halifax, N. S., with a capital of $425,000 for the 
purpose of engaging in Prait growing and general farming 
in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia. The company has 
acquired about 3,000 acres of land, most of which is devoted 
to apple raising, there being now 12,000 bearing trees and 
8,coo ready to bear fruit in a season or two. The company 
proposes setting out 40,000 new trees, establishing a box and 
barre! factory and canning and vinegar plant. 





A Dandy Calendar. 

Tue CANNER has received one of the large and 
handsome calendars which the United States Printing 
company has gotten out for 1905 The design is very 
artistic and the calendar is an excellent one to hang on 
an Cffice wall. 
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PACKERS’ GAN 


We are prepared to furnish the trade the BEST LOCK SEAM 
CAN that can be produced. Our factory is equipped with the 
most modern Automatic Machinery in use. Our capacity is the 


— 


























largest of any Independent Can Manufacturer in the United States. 
Our location and shipping facilities enable us to ship promptly 
and in any direction from Wheeling. Correspondence Solicited. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, Circleville, Ohio, Dec. 6, 1904. 
Wheeling, W. Va: 

Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of the 3rd inst., desire to say that during the past season we used a 
little over five million of your Cans and take pleasure in stating that they have given entire satisfaction. The 
Cans were neat in appearance, well made and superior to any Cans we have used for several seasons. 

Wishing you continued success, we remain, Yours truly, 

C. E. SEARS & CO, 


Per H. M. Crites. 





WHEELING CAN COMPANY 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, MANAGER SALES AGENCY FOR INDIANA andb KENTUCKY 
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Sprague Canners’ Laboratory. 


By Edward W. Duckwall, M. S., Bacteriologist. 


Prof. Duckwall’s reports on work done in the Sprague Canners’ Laboratory are published exclusively in THE OC ANNER. 


They appear in the first 


issue in each month and cover the Laburatory work during the month immediately preceding their publication.) 


This has been a very busy month. We did work for nine- 
teen different packers. The usefulness of the laboratory is 
increasing. 

A successful New York business man recently said to me, 
when explaining the -harmony which always exists between 
his house and its employes, “It is never a question of who is 
right but always what is right.” 

Acid in Paste. 

Our readers will remember that we took up the action of 
acid paste on tin-plate in our last report. We have had the 
matter up again this month, and the investigation made and 
the correspondence from a prominent packer, and a letter 
from a well known professor in a state university, will no 
doubt be interesting to the packers in general. We here 
publish the packer’s letters and our reports thereon in full, 


omitting names: 
—--——, Nov. 26, 1904. 
Dear Sir—We are expressing you to-day six tins of corn un- 
der onc of our labels which are horribly soiled from discolora- 
tion, and we are having a world of trouble from this evil. We 
at first came to the conclusion that it was the tinplate, but 
later we have run down the fact that some labels do this and 
others do not, hence we have concluded that it is the paper in 
the label. We respectfully submit it to you for inspection and 
report, 
We are also enclosing in the case a label of another 
facturer that does not ‘soil under the same conditions. 
Please give this your prompt attention and report. 
Yours very truly, ———— 


We examined the six labels on the cans expressed to us, 
and found that the discoloration reierred to is partially due 
to acid in the paste. The discoloration in every case occurs 
where the lap of the label is formed—that is, where the paste 
is applied. Recently a certain manufacturer of a patent 
paste submitted a sample of his paste to us for analysis; he 
also sent two cans showing the same discoloration as the 
cans above referred to. He became very indignant when we 
informed him that his paste contained free sulphuric acid and 
a small quantity of hydrochloric acid. He claimed that our 
analysis was not correct, but we found the acids just as we 
stated, and gave him the tests which we used. The barium 
chlorid test for sulphuric acid and the silver nitrate test for 
hydrochloric acid are very delicate, but very reliable. It 
must be understood that the acids attack the tinplate and 


manu- 


expose the iron to oxidation, which accounts for the rust 
spots. 

—, Nov. 30, 1904. 
N. W. Duckwall, Aspinwall, Pa.: 


Dear Sir—We have your esteemed favor of the 29th inst. ex- 
plaining what you think to be the cause of the discoloration of 
the labels on the cans. We have tried almost all kinds of 
paste and the same results are the outcome. We have used 
several manufactured pastes, corn starch and flour paste that 
we have made ourselves from pure flour and corn starch with 
rain water, and the results from the corn starch paste are even 
worse than from the powdered pastes we have used. The same 
being the case with flour paste made by ourselves on these 
particular labels. We have taken corn starch paste and pasted 
one of these labels by the side of our old ones on new sheets 
of tin-plate, and find the new label to discolor, and the old one 
not to be affected. We tried to convince ourselves that it was 
wholly in the paste, but experiment disproves this, when we 
make up lots of different labels at the same time, and one label 
will discolor and the others not. We will mail you a sample 
of the flour and corn starch pastes made by ourselves and you 
can test them. We still believe there is something in the pa- 
per of the label to create the trouble, or at least assist ma- 
terially in so doing. We have tested the corn starch paste on 
the blue litmus paper, and it turns it at once. Have not tried 
the other pastes yet. as we have none on hand now. Will try 
flour paste on the blue litmus paper to-day and advise results 
of this also under this cover. 





Yours very truly, ‘ 

P. S.—Flour paste does not seem to affect the litmus paper. 
To this we replied as follows: We received the samples of 
corn-starch paste, flour paste, also some of your labels which 
do not become discolored, also some of your labels 


you say 
We have made the investiga- 


which are always discolored. 
tion and submit the following: 

All of the labels which are not immediately discolored have 
a sizing or glazing on the under side of the label, while 
those which are rapidly discolored are plain paper, which 
takes up the acid of the paste just like blotting paper. 

We find that the pure flour paste if perfectly neutral will 
not cause any discoloration if the tinplate is perfectly coated 
with tin, which I am sorry to say of your cans is not true. 
The tin coating of the cans sent in with the first express 


shipment have many places imperfectly covered with tin, so 
when acids or even moisture come in contact with these 
places, oxidation of the steel takes place, and the rust spots 
begin to show up. If the paste is of acid nature, like the 
starch paste and some of the commercial pastes sold to the 
trade, the acid will attack even good tinplate, and the labels 
will eventually become discolored. 

Pure starch is neutral, but the common corn starch is 
strongly acid, due to unremoved impurities and substances in 
the manufacture. As mentioned in our former letter, some 
of the patent pastes have free sulphuric and other acids. 
Acid pastes should not be used unless they are first neutral- 
ized. Paste should always contain some kind of preserva- 
tive, preferably sodium benzoate, to prevent fermentation or 
putretaction. These processes produce acids which will in- 
jure the labels. 

I would suggest that you 


discontinue using labels unless 


they are glazed on the under side, but it may be possible 
that you will overcome the difficulty by neutralizing the 
paste as suggested, and by using the preservative. If you 


have much of a stock of these particular labels, you might 
use a plain wrapper over the tin first, or you might paste a 
short piece of glazed paper on one side of the cans before 
you label them. In this way the unglazed label will be pro- 
tected. It is my belief that the acid pastes will eventually 
cause the discoloration of even the glazed labels, owing to 
the very poor tinplate now furnished to the canners. I hope 
you will co-operate with us in our efforts to obtain a better 
tinplate for canning purposes. 

: ; —————, Dec. 12, 1904. 
EK. W. Duckwall. Aspinwall, Pa.: 

Dear Sir—We have your letter of length of the 2nd inst. and 
note the same very carefully. We certainly will co-operate 
with you in every effort possible to secure better tin-plate in 
packers’ cans, as we figure the loss in this connection is very 
great to packers. 

With reference to the paste you mention being the principal 
cause of the rust spots on labels, we beg to state that we have 
“i report from a very eminent chemist in which he attributes 
the whole cause to the paper in the labels, as follows: 

“T have run down the trouble with the discoloration of the 
labels. The trouble is all in the paper and is due to the fact 
that in the presence of moisture there is a sulphur acid liber- 
ated which attacks the tin, exposing the iron upon which the 
tin is coated. As soon as the iron is exposed, there is a gal- 
vanie action set up which oxidizes the iron very rapidly, form- 
ing oxide or ordinary iron rust, and it is this which causes 


PLATE I. 





Photogiaph of the lid of the box which contained paste in 
which there were free acids. A film of this paste dried on the 
inner surface of the tin lid and the rust spots came through 
and dried into the paste film. We obtained similar results with 
this paste when dried on good tin plate. 





the discoloration. The essentials of a galvanic cell are two 
metals and an acid; and you can easily see that as soon as the 
tin is eaten away, exposing the merest particle of iron, we 
have tin, iron and acid all in contact. In other words, we have 
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a little electric battery which causes the oxidization of the iron. 

“There is no help for the trouble but to get new paper. Sodium 
sulphite, as well as sodium hyposulphite, are used in the man- 
ufacture of certain grades of paper. It is the presence of these 
that has caused the trouble. I should think that you could have 
all the labels printed from a certain grade of paper, submitted 
to you for examination before latels were printed. You could 
easily make the test to sce if the plain paper caused any dis- 
coloration. It is the water in the paste that liberated tne acid. 
You will find that the labels moistened with water will cause 
a similar discoloration, even in the absence of paste. The paste 
may assist somewhat by preventing the water from evaporating 
so rapidly.’ 





Please let us have your remarks concerning this. Of course 
you understand we give you this as we get it. 
Yours very truly, —— — 
In reply to your valued favor of Dec, 12 we have read 


with interest the report made by the eminent professor, but 
as a gentleman once said to me, “It is not a question of who 
is right, but always WHAT IS RIGHT.” We will give you 
the result of our work on this problem and you can then 
draw your own conclusions. 

From time to time we have received various samples of tin- 
plate for chemical analysis of the coating; we — strips 
of these to the atmosphere and all which had a coating of 
less than three pounds of tin to the box P seentn rust spots 
in places averaging about one-fourth of an inch apart. De- 
fective tinplate, therefore, is the first cause of the rust spots. 
From time to time we have published photomicrographs of 


these defects, many of them entirely uncoated, so that even 
moisture will cause oxidation of the steel, and will of 
course discolor any label which absorbs moisture to any 
extent. Labels which are glazed on the under surface will 
not absorb moisture very rapidly and in some cases will 
escape discoloration. 

We spread several strips of good tin with paste received 
from a certain manufacturer last month, also paste from 


your corn starch, and your flour paste. ‘The flour paste did 
not cause any discoloration, but the others attacked the tin 
in places. ‘Ihe manufactured paste came to us in a tin box, a 
film of the paste dried on the inner surface of the tin cover, 
and the iron rust came through and discolored the film. 
We took a photograph of this lid, which will be published 


along with our report. From the bottom of the tin box 
which contained this paste the tin coating is almost gone, 
showing how powerful was the action of the acids in the 
paste. 


We pasted strips of clean linen on ordinary tin (your cans), 
using three kinds of paste; the flour paste dried without im- 


PLATE II. 





bond 


piece of 
a standard No. 2 can with corn starch paste which 


of the spots formed on a papel 


Photograph 
pasted onto 3 
was acid. The manufactured paste gave the same result. This 
is the condition of a large percentage of the labels on canned 
goods found on the grocers’ shelves. Clean linen pasted on the 
eans in the same manner and with the same pastes was simi- 


larly discolored. 


parting any discoloration to the linen, but the corn starch and 
manufactured paste produced rust spots just like your dis- 
colored labels. Good unglazed bond paper was affected in 
the same manner, and we took a photograph of it. 


We also conducted some experiments with paste made 
strongly alkaline with sodium, and found that it also at- 
tacked the ordinary tinplate, causing rust spots of rather 


darker color than the acid pastes. I would suggest that you 


make your own paste from flour, or purchase a neutral 
paste, and treat your labels as suggested in my letter of 
Dec. 2 


You can test your paste to ascertain if it is neutral: place 
a strip of red litmus paper in the paste; if it is alkaline the 
paper will turn blue: place a strip of blue litmus paper in 
the paste, which, if acid, will turn the paper red. Neutral 
paste will not change the color. 

Commenting upon the professor's report, we made a pulp 
of some of your labels with distilled water and tested the 
pulp for acids and alkalis; it was exactly neutral. This be- 
ing the case we cannot understand how the little electric 
battery could be formed. It may be possible that the process 
of making paper from wood pulp involves the use of sodium 
sulphite as weli as sodium hyposulphite, but if so, the acids 
are carefully neutralized. The fact of the matter is that nearly 
all paper used for labels, wrappers and other ordinary pur- 
poses, is made from wood pulp, and one label probably has no 
advantage over another in this respect, and whatever acids 
are used are most certainly neutralized before the pulp is 
finally made into paper. When the film of paste without any 
label was discolored as shown in the photograph, the little 
“electric battery” must have been at work in the paste. When 
the clean linen was discolored we are quite sure that the 
little ‘electric battery” did not get any acid or metallic re- 
inforcement from the linen, and certainly not from any of the 
labels which were some distance away. That an electric 
influence might result from an acid label on the cans, I am 
not prepared to deny, but this will not explain the cause of 
the rust spots. 

Our conclusions are as follows: 

Defective tinplate is the foundation of the trouble. 

Where the steel is uncoated, or even lightly coated, acid or 
alkaline pastes will cause oxidation or rust. 

When the tinplate is defective the labels are liable to 
discoloration even when the paste is neutral. The surface of 
acid soldered cans gives an acid reaction. 

Labels with unglazed under surface are more likely to be 
discolored than the glazed or glossy finished. When acid 
pastes are used, even good tinplate is liable to break down in 
places, particularly if there are any free acids in the paste, 
which is sometimes the case. Paste which is strongly alka- 
line will also attack good tinplate. 





Another Case. 
—————, Dec. 5, 1904. 
Sprague Canners’ Laboratory, Aspinwall, Pa. 

Gentlemen—We are sending you to-day one can paste. We 
wish you to examine the ,aste to ascertain whether it would 
in any way damage tin or rust the label. 

If the label weie put on the can when it (the can) is moist 
or sweaty would the paste sent you damage the tin or label. 

Awaiting jour reply, we remain 

Yours respectfully, ———————. 

We examined the jar of paste expressed to us. We spread 
films cf it on various samples of tinplate and allowed them to 
dry. Under the miscroscope there was evidence of alkaline 
action on the tin, and where the coating was defective 
oxidation of the steel was plainly going on. We analyzed the 
paste for the alkali and found that sodium had been used in 
excess. We have done considerable work on paste this 
month, and have probably exhausted the research work. 

Since we began our work on the different pastes we have 
made a poiut of examining canned goods on the grocers’ 
shelves and we find that the labels of many different brands of 
gocds have suffered very much from discoloration, having rust 
spots from top to bottom where they had been pasted onto 
the cans. From our observation and work on this problem 
we are convinced that the paste is not always to blame for 
the discoloration. Much of the tinplate used by canners 
during the last few years is defective in many places, some 
worse than others. This being the case, any paste, even if 
neutral, would hold the moisture in the labels long enough to 
cause the oxidation of the steel where there was no coating of 
tin. 

The subject of a better tinplate is one which is very im- 
portant to the whole canning industry. The poor plate which 
has been made up into cans and used by the packers has 
been the cause of untold losses. In our laboratory work we 
have come face to face with the enormity of this evil, and we 
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have been endeavoring to get concerted action on the part of 
the canners’ associations to obtain a national law to regulate 
the amount of tinplate necessary for fruit cans. We shall take 
up this matter further at the next canners’ convention. 





Tinplate Analyses. 
Nov. 15, 1904. 


Prof. E. W. Duckwall, Aspinwall, Pa.: 

Dear Sir—We send you by express a gallon can and enclose 
herewith the cap. We would be pleased to learn the r-mber of 
pounds of tin to base box on the body, top, botter. and cap; 
also the microscopic analysis of same. Thanking, you in ad- 
vance for your attention, we remain, 

Yours truly, —— 

We analyzed the tinplate in the one gallon can and cap ex- 
pressed to us. We made three se A of each, as we did 
with first can, but the results were no better. 

Bottom—average 0.042 of gram to one sq. in., equal to 2.63 
pounds to box. 

Body—average 0.0338 of gram to one sq. in 
pounds to bex. 

Top—average 0.0283 oi 
pounds to box. 

Cap—average 0.0277 of gram to one sq. in., 
pounds to box. 

Microscopical analysis : 

Bottom was very good. The body had a few defective 
but was fairly good. The top and the cap were defec- 
tive, there being many uncoated places. We refer our readers 
to the renorted analyses made of a one gallon can (see No- 
1904). 





, equal to 2.12 
gram to one sq. in., equal to 1.76 


equal to 1.74 


spots, 


vember laboratory report in CANNER of Dec. 1, 
PLATE IIL. 





Photomicrograph of defective places in the sheet of new tin 
comprising the body of the one-gallon can. How _ long would 
these places withstand the action of fruit acids? Magnified 75 
diameters. 

————_—, Nov. 26, 1904. 
Aspinwall, Pa.: 
5th at hand. I am surprised to 
each of the samples of tin- 
These cans were repre- 
best 


Prof. E. W. Duckwall, 

Dear Sir—Your favor of the 2 
learn that the coating of tin on 
plate I sent you showed up so poor. 
sented by the makers to be of extra-coated plate, the 
plates used for packers’ cans. 

I am interested to know if the mills do not make a better 
coated plate for packers’ cans, as I find but few canmakers 
have the extra-coated plate on hand, which these sample cans 
are claimed to be made of. 

I agree fully with you that it is not good business to pack 
apples or other acid fruits in cans made from such plate 

I have found this out by costly experience in packing apples 
in standard cans. 

I intend to bring this subject up at our next meeting of the 
New York State Canned Goods Packers’ association, as I be- 
lieve many other packers desire to use a better coated plate 
than is now furnished by the canmakers. By concerted action 
of the packers I am eonfident this can be obtained. Thanking 
you for past favors, I am, 





Very truly yours, es 

We received a can from a prominent corn packer and a re- 
quest that we make a microscopical examination of the plate 
and ascertain if, in our opinion, it had been made from tin- 
plate called “wasters. We examined this carefully with a 
sixteen millimeter objective and found the coating defective 
in many places. The bottom of the can appeared to be the 
worst and we made a photomicrograph, which we here re- 
produce, showing about fifty defective places which are plain- 
ly visible to the naked eye. 


Of all the questions before the canning industry we believe 
that there is none which is more important than the question 
of tinplate. At the next canners’ conv ention the subject of a 
better tinplate should be taken up by the various associations 
and steps taken to secure a better coating of tin, and in order 
to do this successfully recommendations should be made to 


PLATE IV. 





2 corn can which had been 
made from a tin-plate which is called ‘‘wasters.’’ The photo- 
giaph shows about fifty places which are almost devoid of tin 
coating. How is it possible to maintain a good color in a 
canned product thus exposed to the steel? 


Photogiaph of the bottom ot a No. 


our representatives in congress, so that a bill can be intro- 
duced to regulate the amount of tin which must go into tin- 
plate intended for cans to be used for food products. 

It is to be hoped that only a national law will be passed, 
because state laws are seldom uniform, and if the law in one 
state should happen to be different from the law in another 
endless confusion would follow. Packers in one state would 
use cans made from a certain grade of tin while packers in 
another might be complying with their laws and yet their tin 
plate would be inferior, and their cans cost less. Therefore 
the only measure which would be fair to the packers must 
cover the entire country and must set a standard; then all 
will have to adopt that standard. 

A large percentage of the spoilage cases submitted to the 
laboratory this year have been caused directly by poor tin 
plate, and the discoloration of labels is due to some extent to 
poor tinplate. Whether a national law is passed or not, we 
believe that packers should demand better tin plate for their 
own interests, particularly packers who put up canned fruits, 
such as blueberries, apples and other acid fruits. 


Discolored Hominy. 





——, Dec. 5, 1904. 


Prof. E. W. Duckwall, Aspinwall, Pa.: 
Dear Sir—We are sending you by express, prepaid, six cans 
of No. 3 lye hominy from our stock of this product. We find 


that a portion of our last pack has spoiled for some reason 
and would appreciate it very much if ycu would examine these 
samples with a view to aiding us in our next pack so that we 
may avoid the trouble. We followed the usual process of pack- 
ing hominy and as far as we know now, the black grains of 
hominy can be accounted for only by defective curing of the 
white field corn before the goods were packed. 
Thanking you in advance for the favor of an investigation 
and report, we are, Yours very truly, ————————_.. 
We examined the six cans of lye hominy sent us. They 
the grains lying next to the 


opened up very much discolored ; 
tin were quite black, and in some places the tin was almost 
perforated. We took a photograph of the inside of one of 
the worst cans, and this will appear in the next laboratory re- 
port in THE CANNER. We analyzed the hcminy for chemi- 
cals, and found that it contained potassium hydroxid in ex- 
cess (potassium hydroxid, or caustic potash, you will under- 
stand, is the same as commercial lye). We reduced a por- 
tion of the hominy to an ash and when burned in the flame 
of a platinum wire it gave the characteristic red colored 
flame of potassium, plainly visible through the blue glass. 

We made a report in the November laboratory number of 
THE CANNER on a case similar to this, although not quite as 
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bad. We advised in that case’ that more care be exercised in 
washing out the lye with several changes of water, the last of 
which might be acidified with just sufficient vinegar to neu- 
tralize the lye. 

When canning such products as hominy it might be well to 
keep strips of litmus paper, both red and blue, and before 
canning the product apply the test for neutrality, as this 
would be a safeguard against such discolorations as occurred 
in this case 

PLATE V. 





; Photograph of the inside of a can which contained hominy 
from which the potassium hydroxid, or lye. had not been prop- 


erly removed by washing. This powerful alkali attacked the 
tin plate and in many places the steel sheet was almost per- 


The hominy in the can was very much discolored with 
context. 


forated. 
iron. See 

We do not believe that the black grains of hominy are ac- 
counted for by the defective curing of white field corn be- 
fore the goods are packed. While it might be possible that 
in some cases the imperfect curing might cause a slight dis- 
coloration of the kernels, this trouble is an entirely different 
matter. We can take the pure white hominy, put it into a 
can, add hydroxid, place it in a warm place over night and 
get the same discoloration. 


Fermented Canned Blackberries. 
Some canned blackberries were sent in for investigation as 
to the cause of their having turned sour. We examined the 
juice under the microscope and found that it contained a wild 


PLATE VI. 
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ferment 


Photomicrograph of a wild yeast or wine Saccharo- 
myces—Ellipcideus (Hansen) round or oval cells, which pro- 
duce spores 2 to 4 u. in diameter, two to four being found in a 
single ascus. It forms a delicate surface film in about two 
weeks at 75 degrees Fahrenheit. It produces a rapid and pow- 
erful fermentation, with formation of great quantities of car- 
bonic acid gas. Magnified 800 diameters. 


yeast called Saccharomyces Ellipsoideus and also some 
Acetic acid bacteria. We made plate culture of these organ- 
isms and the accompanying plate will show the appearance of 
the yeast. This yeast produces only a small quantity of alco- 
hol in comparison with brewers’ yeast. It is one frequently 
met with in fermentation of fruit juices in the production of 
wine. It is found everywhere and outside of the wine in- 
dustry has very little commercial value. It was thoroughly 
investigated by Chris Hansen and Jo Orgensen, to whose 
works «-e refer our readers for more complete descriptions. 

The bla.!berries had not been sterilized. They had simply 
been cooked and placed in the jar and sealed while hot, like 
the home method, and these germs were no doubt present in 
the air space at the top of the jar and became submerged in 
the juice and then caused fermentation and souring of the 
goods. Manufacturers could not possibly put up goods with 
any degree of certainty as to their keeping by the home 
method. Such goods must either be sterilized or contain an 
antiseptic in order to prevent fermentation of this character. 
Shipping such goods from one place to another, with its 
attendant rough handling, will cause fermentation in any such 
goods unless previously sterilized or treated with antiseptics. 
In the case of canned blackberries we offer the suggestion 
that they be sterilized, because they enter immediately into 
consumption and are not carried over from one meal to an- 
other, like preserves or jellies. Sterilization is therefore 
preferable, as a means of preventing fermentation, to the em- 
ployment of chemicals. 


Investigation of Pickles. 





———, Nov. 17, 1904. 
Sprague Canners’ Laboratory, Aspinwall, Pa.: 
Dear Sirs—By to-day’s express we send you a bottle with 
some pickles for you to investigate. While this is not canned 


goods, we do not know anybody more competent to do this 
work than Prof. Duckwall. 

These pickles have been sent to us as unfit to eat, and we 
found them so, but are unable to account for it. We also 
have some dill pickles with the same disagreeable taste. It 
has been suggested that the growers might have sprayed the 
vines with Paris green or something of that sort. Maybe this 
suggestion may assist you in your research. 

Yours very truly, 


We devoted considerable time to ascertaining just what 
was the cause of the peculiar disagreeable taste from these 


PLATE VII. 





Photomicrograph of an actively motile, spore-bearing bacillus 
which belongs to the Megatherium gioup. It was isolated from 
pickles to which it had imparted a most disagreeably acrid, 


some 
bitter flavor. It requires an acid medium for luxuriant growth, 
diluted malt and cider vinegar being particularly favorable. 


The numerous delicate flagella were demonstrated by Sprague 
Laboratory's special method, from an eight-hours’ growth on 
acid agar. Magnified 1,000 diameters. ’ 


pickles. At first we thought that copper was present in con- 
siderable amounts on account of the taste, which resembled 
the taste of that metal. We made the following analysis for 











copper: A small pickle was cut into slices and reduced 
to an ash in a porcelain dish over a bunsen burner. The 
ash was then moistened with nitric acid and ammonia was 
added in excess, and this was then filtered, but the filterate 
was clear. If copper had been present the filterate would 
have been blue. 

We then tested the ash for the presence of alum. This 
was done as follows: After obtaining the ash as previously 
described, it was fused with about the same volume of 
sodium carbonate and then extracted with boiling water 
and filtered. The filterate was then tested for alum by 
adding ammonium chloride, and the flocculent precipitate 
showed that alum was present, but not in large amount, 
not enough to impart the peculiar taste complained of. 

We examined the liquor of the pickles under the micro- 
scope and found it teeming with very actively motile bac- 
teria. This made the cause of the peculiar taste clear to us. 
We made cultures of these bacteria, and found that they 
would grow readily in diluted malt and cider vinegar, and 
if ordinary sour pickles were introduced, they would soon 
acquire the same peculiar taste noticed in the original 
sample. I found that the pickles were not softened in the 
least. They were crisp, solid, of good color, and were ap- 
parently unaffected by the bacteria except that they absorbed 
the flavor produced in the, vinegar by the bacteria. In all 
our experience with pickles we'have never seen any just 
like these. and our conclusions are that the vinegar used was 
not the proper strength and quality to prevent the develop- 
ment of the peculiar bacteria. It might possibly be that 
the pickles were not salted properly» but the fact that they 
were crisp, solid, and of good color, would seem to disprove 
that assumption. The bacillus which we isolated from these 
pickles belongs to the Megatherium type, so frequently found 
on cabbage, and it may be possible that it was introduced 
into the factory from cabbage. We are inclined to think 
that the vinegar was not strong enough to prevent the 
growth of this spore-bearing bacillus, because we could not 
get a growth in white wine vinegar of 5 per cent acetic 
acid strength. 

We do not know this manufacturer’s method of making 
dili pickles, but are inclined to think that the bacteria were 
introduced in the natural vinegar. The bacillus is a long, 
thick rod, two or three times as long as it is broad, and 
actively motile. After several days it forms spores. 


PLATE VIII. 





Photomicrograph of the spore or seed forms of the pickle 
bacillus shown in Plate VII. The spores are large, thick- 
walled and are formed in the center or near one end of the 
rod, and are rapidly set free. Spore formation takes place rap- 
idly in 24 hours. From an agar growth, preparation stained 
faintly with caibol fuchsine and photographed through the 
microscope using Spencer 1-12 oil immersion objective and 
acetylene radiant. Magnified 1,000 diameters. 


We isolated it from the liquor of the pickles and observed 
the following biological and morphological characteristics. 
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It grows in threads in artificial media, and a spore forms 
in each cell. It liquefies gelatin, and when growing in litmus 
bouillon preduces sufficient acid within twenty-four hours 
at 9&8 degrees F., to turn the litmus red, and form a pellicle 
or skin on the surface which may be lifted out in one 
piece. This pellicle is composed of millions of spores bound 
together by a gelatinous substance, probably resulting from 
the disintegration of the cells; the spores in the pellicle 
are nearly always free. 

The colonies on agar-agar are greyish white, a little ele- 
vated. round and shining, and when magnified, a very thip, 
transparent film extends outward. When streaked on agar, 
the thin film spreads rapidly and, being practically invisible 
to the naked eye, it will cover the entire surface sometimes 
before it is noticed. From this film, however, a fine prepara- 
tion may be obtained for the demonstration of the flagella, or 
organs of locomotion. These organs or whips, as they are 
sometimes called, are very delicate and easily drop off if 
great care is not observed in the staining. We were able 
to get a very beautiful specimen, which is shown in the 
plate. 

When grown in milk the reaction is acid with coagulation, 
and the coagulum is finally dissolved. In glucose media 
acids are formed, but no gas, except sulphureted hydrogen, 
which is formed in considerable amount; no indol. 

We intend to study this organism very carefully by intro- 
ducing it into pickles and vinegars of various kinds and 
strengths. 


Sour Corn. 


Reports are coming in that in certain sections of the 
country the packers are losing a large percentage of the 
corn pack this year, due to souring. From the number of 
cases reported directly to the laboratory (up to Dec. 1) we 
were not aware that this condition existed. Two weeks 
age a well-known packer called on us and stated that he 
had been losing quite heavily on one particular brand of 
his corn on account of sourness. He stated that there were 
other canners in his immediate vicinity who were also hav- 
ing similar trouble. 

This packer puts up a special grade of corn called 
“Kernelled corn,” which is canned without the hulls. He 
said that he had not lost any of the regular goods from 
“sours,” but that his trouble was altogether with the 
Kernelled corn. This he had put up in the usual manner and 
used granulated sugar as a sweetener, where formerly he 
had used saccharin. He said that when he opened some 
of the cans they were quite sour and some had a putrefy- 
ing odor. None of the cans showed any signs of swelling. 
He processed these goods 55 minutes at 240 degrees Fahr. 
and allowed about 20 minutes time for heating up to that 
temperature. He was very anxious to sort out the bad cans 
so that he might dispose of all that were good. He had 
tried in various ways to do this, but none of them proved 
reliable, so he came to the laboratory for advice. 

We requested him to send us a case of this corn for 
bacteriological examination. This he did. We advised him 
in the meantime te heat his cans in boiling water until they 
all swelled. This we thought could be done in about 20 to 
20 minutes, and our idea was to chill the cans quickly with 
cold water and all whose ends snapped back within a few 
minutes were to be sorted out as good cans and all which 
failed to snap back were to be considered bad cans. He 
acted on our advice and reported that among the cans whose 
ends snapped back quickly, he found quite a number which 
were sour, and among those which he had set aside as bad, 
he found quite a number which showed no evidence of 
sourness. 

Then he called us up on long-distance ‘phone and told us 
the result, and stated that he was opening the cans now, and 
were sour, but he had taken a large number of cans which had 
been tasted, recapped them and then put them into the re- 
torts and given them a process of 250 degrees for 65 min- 
utes. He stated that on opening some of these cans he 
found that they were very much discolored by the extra 
amount of cooking and also that quite a number had de- 
veloped sourness in the process. This mystified him very 
much, but [ told him that the sourness had started in the 
center of the cans and had probably not extended to the 
surface, therefore it could not be detected by those who had 
tasted the corn before the cans were reprocessed. The proc- 
essing thoroughly mixed the acid so that it was easily de- 
tected afterwards. 

I told him that where corn soured on account of the 
bacteria developing in the cans after incomplete sterilization, 
it usually started in the center of the cans, because at that 
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point the heat had not been sufficient to destroy them. Dur- 
ing the mixing of the corn, prior to the filling, the spores 
of the bacteria peculiar to corn are mixed in with the mass 
so that there are many in the center of the cans. Some 
spores are destroyed at even moderate temperatures, but others 
will survive cooking for a long time, and unless the tempera- 
ture used in sterilization is sufficiently high and prolonged 
to reach the resistant spore forms in the center of the cans 
they will afterwards develop and the sourness will begin at 
the point where the bacteria began to grow. 

This cleared the matter up for him and he decided to 
subject a'l of his cans to a high temperature for a sufficient 
time to heat them through to the center, so he used a tem- 
perature of 240 degrees Fahr. for 65 minutes and this heat 
theroughly penetrated the cans so that when they were re- 
moved hoth ends bulged out. The color of these goods was 
very fair considering the amount of cooking they had re- 
ceived, in fact, it was almost impossible to detect any differ- 
ence in the color from that of the original. 

rhe question now arose in the packer’s mind whether this 
second cooking would be sufficient tc prevent bacterial action 
in those cans which he had sorted out as good; also in those 
cans which he had sorted out and styled “push-backs.” In 
order to determine this point he sent some of the latter into 
the laboratory. We inoculated Petri dishes and bouillon with 
some of the juice, and after thirty-six hours we failed to 
get any growth. It would seem therefore that the second 
cooking haa completely sterilized the cans. This was prob- 
ably due to the fact that there were no spore forms present, 
all having developed into full-grown bacteria or vegetating 
forms, which are easily destroyed even at 180 degrees Fahr. 

This packer said that about 40 per cent of the cans had 
soured, and he was very much at a loss to know why that 
per cent had soured and the other 60 per cent were appar- 
ently good. We opened quite a number of cans in his 
presence and examined the consistency. We found that the 
consistency varied considerably. Some cans were very solid, 
having little fluid; others were quite moist, so that the 
fluid flowed back and forth between the particles of corn; 
and there were still others whose consistency varied be- 
tween these two extremes. It is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the solid-packed corn would be less penetrable to 
heat than that which was more moist, but in the first place 
the temperature of. 240 degrees Fahr. for 55 minutes would 
not be a safe process for corn, and it is surprising that 
it did not all sour. We are of the opinion that this would 
have been the result finally, but owing to the temperature of 
the corn room being quite low, the putrefactive action was 
necessarily slow. Then again, the process given might have 
been sufficient in some cases where the spores were of less 
resistant character. The process for corn should be 250 de- 
grees Fahr. for 65 minutes, not counting the time required 
to reach that degree of heat. By the calcium system, time 
for raising this temperature would have to be allowed, so 
that the total time for carrying cans through the calcium 
solution would be about 70 to 75 minutes. 

The following method of testing to separate sour from 
sweet corn has been used with much success by some pack- 
ers, and while we are not called upon to guarantee its infall- 
ability, we have added.an explanation of points which would 
seem to indicate its reasonableness. We should, however, 
be pleased to receive from any of our packer friends any 
data based on their experiences which would tend to throw 
any further light on this general subject. 


Test for Separating Sour From Sweet Corn. 


Corn to be taken cold and put in steam kettles. Temperature 
to be 1un up im twenty minutes to 240 degrees; hold for sixty- 
five minutes at that point. Take out quickly as possible and put 
in cold water for five minutes. 

Take crates in warehouse, and by hand, lay cans on floor in 
rows carefully, so each end of can is exposed to view. After 
standing in warehouse for four hours (temperature in ware- 
house to be 50 degrees), go over cans and pick out all that have 
collapsed on both ends. Quickly run them thiough the hot tank 
at 148 degrees at feed end and not over 151 degrees at outlet 
of tank. Speed of cans through tanks, seven minutes. 

Such cans as pass thrcugh the hot tank undeveloped or not 
swelled to be set aside and called No. 1 collapse. Such cans as 
develop or swell when passing through hot tank to be set aside 
and called No. 2 collapse. 

Then go over balance of cans in warehouse immediately, and 
all cans that have swelled on one end only, or collapse with the 
pressure of the finger, put all such cans through the hot tank, 
same temperature and speed as collapses. All cans that pass 
through undeveloped to be kept separate and called No. 1 push 
backs, and all cans that develop or swell to be set aside and 
called No. 2 push backs. 

After this second overhauling, all cans that remain on ware- 
house floor swelled at both ends to be set aside as spoiled and 
of no value. 

All cans known as No. 1 collapses to be 
quality, and all cans known as No. 1 push backs, 


considered first 
to be con- 
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sidered first quality. All cans from No. 2 collapses, to be con- 
sidered second grade corn and salable. 

No. 1 collapses, No. 1 push backs and No. 2 collapses, to be 
cooled immediately after coming out of hot tank, by laying 
on platform outside of building; should lay sufficient time 
to become thoroughly cold, not frozen. 

Greatest care possible must be exercised in the handling of 
the cans so as not to prematurely do anything that will cause 
them to collapse on either end; the collapsing must be natural, 
with the exception that on the second over-hauling, such cans 
as are collapsed on one end only, to be forced in; that is, such 
eans as will yield to the slight pressure of the fingers. 

Referring to the above mentioned system of sorting out 
sour corn from the good, we will explain how this may be 
judged as a reasonable method. In the Plate we have repro- 


PLATE IX. 





Photomicrograph of the coin tacillus which produces no gas; 
it breaks up the sugar into lactic acid, butyric acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, consequently will cause “‘sour corn’’ with- 
out swelling the cans. This organism differs f1cm all classified 
bacteria in several respects, although resembling Globig’s 
Mesentericus Ruker in the heat resisting power of its spores. It 
is a facultative anaerobe, actively motile. Flagella are demon- 
strated by cur own method. Magnified 1,500 diameters. 


PLATE X. 





Photomicrograph of the spoie-bearing rods of the corn bacil- 
lus shown in Plate IX. The rods show the spores located in 
the center. The spores are extremely resistant to high tem- 


peratures. ‘The bacilli form chains of several rods. This 
photomicrograph was taken from a 48-hour growth on agar, 
slightly stained with carbol fuchsine, mounted and photo- 


graphed through microscope using Spencer 1-12 oil immersion 
objective and acetylene radiant. Magnified 1,500 diameters. 
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duced the bacteria which had caused the sour corn. These 
belong to a certain class of microbes which do not form gas 
they attack the carbohydrates, principally the sugar of the 
corn, converting it into lactic acid, and also forming other 
complex substances such as indol, and sulphuretted hydro- 
gen which is taken up by the fluid and does not volatilize 
into gas except under the influence of heat. These chemical 
changes may take place in a vacuum aud no gas is pro- 
duced, and there is no evidence whatever trom the external 
appearance of the can of any such changes. When the 
packer heated his cans so that the high temperature pene- 
trated to the center, the hydrogen sulphide was driven into 
the form of a gas, and owing to this characteristic property, 
the bad cans were quite easily sorted out while the good 
cans which contained none of the (H*S) soon snapped back 
to their normal condition. 

During our conversation the packer asked me if it was 
not pessible that the granulated sugar he had used in this 
corn, might have had something to do with the souring. He 
stated. that he had formerly used saccharin or “sugar crys- 
tals,” as they are called, and he had never had any such 
loss. He stated that it had been represented to him that 
sugar would cause the souring of peas and corn, and he 
also stated that a certain salesman of chemicals had advised 
him never to use granulated sugar, or if he decided to use 
sugar at all, he ought to use “Franklin A” or Confectioners’ 
“A”; that granulated sugar contained impurities which might 
cause the souring of his goods. All such talk as this is 
mere theory. There is nothing in the facts to warrant such 
statements The chemical reports on granulated sugar show 
that it runs from c8 to 100 per cent pure, and a small amount 
of impurity would have nothing whatever to do with the 
spoilage of such goods as corn or peas. 

There are no extremely resistant forms of bacteria identi- 
fied with the fermentation of sugar. Molds and yeasts will 
cause a fermentation of granulated sugar when combined with 
fruit juices, fruit pulps, and tomato products, but these forms 
of life are easily destroyed at even boiling temperature. 
Granulated sugar is in itself a preservative, and could not in- 
crease the risk of souring in goods which must receive as 
high a temperature as that which is given sugar corn for 
complete sterilization. The cause ot spoilage in canned corn 
after sterilization, is always traceable to spore-bcaring bac- 
teria which are present in the corn itself before canning. 
The sugar could not have any influence one way or the 
other. It has been claimed that saccharin was a preservative 
and for that reason was preferable to granulated sugar, be- 
cause it exercised antiseptic power on the bacteria, but this 
is not the case simply because saccharin is used onlv in 
very limited quantities, quantities so small that it could not 
have any antiseptic influence. 

Preservatives are valuable only when used in sufficient 
amounts to prevent the multiplication of bacteria; when 
used in small amounts they act rather as a stimulant, and 
are used sometimes in our culture media to stimulate the 
growth of certain species of bacteria. Salicylic acid is fre- 
quently used in the isolation of the typhoid bacillus which 
grows readily when only a small amount of this chemical 
is employed. Saccharin even in very strong solutions has 
very little antiseptic power, and in the amount used for 
sweetening corn and peas its influence would be rather stimu- 
lative than antiseptic. 

Speaking of saccharin, we recall the heated controversy 
which took place at the International Food Congress in St. 
Louis between those who had investigated its action 
pharmacologically, and the Food Commissioners. The Fooc 
Commissioners looked upon saccharin as a substitute for 
sugar, and they claim that it has no food value, that it 
passes through the body in an unchanged condition, and 
that if used for a long time it is apt to cause nephritis. 
That it does pass through the body in an unchanged con- 
dition, and that it is not a food, we cannot deny. As to 
its effect upon the human body, we cannot dispute their 
claims, because we have never made any experiments to 
determine the correctness of these assertions. We would 
advise packers, if we might be permitted to make a sug- 
gestion, that they be guarded in their-use of saccharin this 
coming season, because the food commissioners are liable 
to enter suits against any grocers who sell canned -goods 
containing this artificial sweetener, and the packers will have 
to come forward then and defend their customers. 

We are also under the impression, though we cannot state 
it as a positive fact, that saccharin would oxydize into sali- 
cylic acid in some cases where high temperatures are used 
to accomplish sterilization of canned goods. It is not a 
very difficult matter to determine the presence of saccharin 
in canned corn and peas, the chemical technique being simi- 


lar to that usea ror determining the presence of salicylic 
acid, namely: a chloroform or ether extract is made and the 
residue from this is converted into salicylic acid by subject- 
ing it to a high temperature, 250 degrees C., with sodium 
hydroxide The sodium salicylate thus formed is easily de- 
tected by the ferric chloride test and in order to confirm 
this the residue from another extraction is heated with res- 
orcin and a few drops of sulphuric acid in a test tube till 
it begins to swell up. Several times heating and then 
neutralizing with sodium hydroxide will give a red-green 
fluorescence where saccharin is present. 





Another Case. 


We were informed that one packer claimed to have a great 
deal oi sour corn after using a process of 250 degrees Fahr. 
for 70 minutes, but this does not seem likely to me. If such 
were the case, his corn must have been entirely too dry or 
solid-packed, and this is a very important matter. It must 
not be overlooked that sour corn is not always due to im- 
perfect sterilization. We all know that corn will sour if al- 
lowed to remain standing in piles before canning. I was told 
of the condition in some of the factories which had con- 
siderable sour corn. It was something like this: They were 
sorting their corn after it was husked, into two grades, a 
No 1 and No. 2. The No. 1 grade was run through the 
cutters, cooked, filled, capped and processed promptly, while 
the No. 2 was carried off to one side and the husked ears 
were piled up in great heaps. This remained in this condi- 
tion until after completing the run on No. 1; then the No. 
2 was run through the machine avd canned. A great many 
“sours” developed in this No. 2, and it is no wonder, because 
the lactic acid bacteria would develop readily in the center of 
such piles and wher lactic acid is formed it cannot be 
eliminated by any cooking process. 


A Gas Producing Organism in Canned Corn. 


We examined a can of corn which had received about half 
the precess usually given corn. Our idea was to isolate all 
the bacteria that usually infest corn, and we expected to find 
several different varieties but only one species developd, 
which was an anaerobe. This germ produced great quanti- 
ties of gas and the can swelled up until it was nearly ready 
to burst when we punctured it and made plate cultures of 
the bacteria. While the germ was an anaerobe we could 
get a small growth when cultivated in the presence of air but 
it grew better when all oxygen was excluded. The gas pro- 
duced by this organism was sulphureted hydrogen, which 
we detected by the sodium ferri-tartrate test. We also tound 
that this germ produced phenol, which probably accounted 
for the fact that no other organisms were present, the phenol 
having acted as an antiseptic. This organism produces spores 
rapidly in the incubator at 98 degrees Fahr., and while 
these spores are heat-resisting, they ‘are not to be compared 
with those of the bacteria which produce no gas. 


PLATE XI. 





Photomicrograph of a corn bac:lius which produces much 
gas. It causes sourness, decomposing the sugar into acids and 
carbonic acid gas. It is a very thin, short bacillus, having nu- 
merous flagella, which give it active motility. Isolated from im- 
perfectly sterilized corn. It is an anaerobe. Magnified 1,200 
diameters. 
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One peculiarity of this germ has induced us to mention the 
experiment in this issue, namely: its production of phenol; 
and there are quite a number of other bacteria which produce 
the same substance, and goods in which they are thriving will 
respond to the ferric chloride test for salicylic acid. We do 


not believe any packers ever use salicylic acid in canned 


PLATE XII. 





Photomicrogiaph of the spo.e-lorms of the gas forming corn 


bacillus shown in Plate XI. The spores are small and centrally 
located in the cells, and are heat resisting, although not as 
much so as those shown in Plate X. Stained lightly with car- 
bol fuchsine. Magnified 1,200 diameters. 


corn, but we have seen some of the reports from the agricul- 
tural chemists, in which they claim to have found salicylic 
acid in canned corn, and we mention the results we obtained 
with this bacillus as a possible source of phenol-like bodies 
sometimes found in canned corn. 

Examination of Ginger Pear Preserves. 


—_—— » Nov. 25, 1904. 


E. W. 
Dear Sir 


Duckwall, Aspinwall, Pa.: 
-We send you by express to-day three janis each test 


Nos. 28, 29, 31 and 34 which we have sterilized, the material 
being ginger pear. These tests were made under different con- 
ditions and we would like to have you report as to the condi- 


The jars are numbered on the out- 
side and in making your report will you kindly mark each re- 
port according to the number of the test. We hope you will 
find these goods in first-class condition. 
Yours very truly, ———— 
We placed the twelve jars in the incubator, where they 
have been in a constant temperature of 98 degrees Fahr. 
since Nov. 28th. None of the lids has loosened and a 
microscopic examination of the ginger pear shows no mold 
or yeast present. 


tion of each of these tests. 


The sterilization of these packages was 
therefore complete, and the vacuum would therefore hold 
indefinitely until it was released by mechanical means. We 
do not know, of course, the length of time nor the tempera- 
ture used to accomplish sterilization in these jars, but it was 
sufficient for all practical purposes at this time of the year. 
There is a great advantage in sterilizing packages, like this, 


of small diameter, because the heat will more rap- 
idly penetrate small jars than those of larger diame- 
ter, consequently a shorter process will insure _ steriliz- 
ation and at the same time will preserve the flavor. 


During the summer season when molds and yeasts are grow- 
ing luxuriantly on all nutrient waste products, it may be 
necessary to increase the time for sterilization. In the win- 
ter time the air is not so freely laden with the spores of 
these microscopical plants and there is, of course, less dan- 
ger of contamination. 

We are glad a way has been found to sterilize such 
packages, instead of depending entirely upon the vacuum. 
As we stated in a former report a vacuum is a_ good 
condition for the growth and development of many micro- 
organisms, and is only valuable where the goods are com- 
pletely sterilized or preserved by antiseptics. We recently 
sent you cultures of two molds, Penicillium glaucum, Asper- 
gillus glaucus, and one yeast, saccharomyces  ellipsoideus, 
with the full instructions how to make tests on preserves 
and jams, and we have your letter stating that you have 
completed these tests, and now request that you send us 
samples so that we may incubate them and determine whether 
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your process for sterilization was complete. In your letter 
kindly state what processes you gave each of the jars and 
we will endeavor to give you an answer within a week after 
the samples arrive. The inocculation of test jars with pure 
cultures of the organisms which are generally responsible 
for spoilage, is a very good means of determining the tem- 
perature and time for sterilization. 
The Laboratory Does Not Furnish Formulas. 
a —, Dec. 5, 

Duckwall, Aspinwall, Pa.: 

Am figuring on canning some asparagus this com- 
ing season. Can you inform me as to price usually paid grow- 
ers per pound? Also length of time required in processing to 
keep the goods properly? 


1904. 
Prof. E. W. 
Dear Sir: 


Thanking you in advance for the information, 
Am respectfully, ————————. 
this packer no doubt wi!l appreciate our position in the 
attitude we take in reference to the questions asked. If he 


were already packing asparagus and had had some difficulty 
in keeping it, and were a canner in the business, we could 
then have called for samples for bacteriological analysis, and 
in that way we might have helped him free of any charge. 
We cannot, however, undertake to supply information such 
as he requires, first because we do not furnish formulas, and 
it would take a large amount of correspondence and time 
which we cannot devote to such channels, simply because 
we haven't the time to do it. Information of this nature is 
proprietary, and has a market value, and in no case does the 
laboratory furnish this, because it would destroy its usefulness. 





Spoiled Tomatoes. 
- —, Nov. 26, 1904. 
Sprague Canners’ Laboratory, Aspinwall, Pa.: 
Gentlemen—In accordance witn the general invitation in the 
columns of The Canner, as well as by personal invitation of 
the Sprague Canning Machinery Co., for all canners to submit 
samples of spoilage to you for examination, we have to-day 
forwarded to you by Adams express, prepaid, six cans of toma- 
toes. We have packed tomatoes in this and other locations for 
ten or twelve years past, and have never had much loss in the 
way of swelled goods, but this year the loss is a little more 
than we usually have sustained, and we are therefore desirous 
of knowing the cause of the spoilage. We have pursued exactly 
the same course of processing as in former years, except that 
instead of using only boiling water, as in the past, we this 
year added a solvent to the bath, in fact, used the Calcium 
system, giving the goods the same length of time we formerly 
did in open kettles with only water, and giving them a tem- 
perature of 212 to 215. Our per cent of loss, while not known 
precisely, is about double what it has been on an average for 
several seasons. 
Thanking you very 
science of our business, 


kindly for efforts in behalf of the 


we 


your 


are, 
Yours very truly, 
PLATE XIII. 





Bacterium Prodigiosum, a microbe which 
preduces a beautiful red pigment, which is insoluble in water. 
soluble in alcohol and ether. The color is intensified by acids 
and turns orange-yellow by alkalis. The bacillus is motile, hav- 
ing numerous long flagella. It produces methylamin and am- 
monia and sometimes produces a gas having the odor of her- 


Photomicrograph of 


ring brine. Produces formic acid and carbonic acid gas. It 
produces proteins of a poisonous nature. (Lehmann & Neu- 
mann.) Magnified 1,200 diameters. 
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of tomatoes from 
First we examined 


We investigated the cause of the spoilage 
the six cans expressed to the laboratory. 


these cans carefully for leaks and found them absolutely 
well sealed and no leaks in any part of them. We then 
sterilized the surface of the tin by using a bunsen flame, 
then with a sterile awl we punched holes in the cans and 
took out some of the tomato juice on a sterile platinum 
loop and inoculated dishes and tubes containing nutrient 
agar, also other tubes containing sterile tomato juice. The 


cans contained much gas and the juice boiled out of them 
freely after they were punctured. We examined some of 
this juice under the microscope and found it full of bacteria, 
some of them motile, others having no distinct motion. We 
examined the fermented tomatoes, and found that the seeds 
still retained the gelatinous substance which is found sur- 
rounding the seeds in raw tomatoes. ‘This settled the fact 
that the tomatoes had received very little heating. No canned 
tomatoes will keep if the gelatinous substance is not cooked 
loose from the seeds. ‘The heat actually required to destroy 
the bacteria found in tomatoes will always loosen the sub- 
stance mentioned. 

We frequently find that the heat has not been sufficient to 
destroy the life of the seed, in which case they will grow if 
planted. One of the best ways of determining whether to- 
matoes are sufficiently processed, is to note whether the 
gelatinous substance has been cooked loose from the seeds. 
Any process short of accomplishing this is insufficient to 
destroy the bacteria associated with the spoilage of tomatoes. 
In order to determine about what process these tomatoes had 
actually received, we began the work of obtaining pure cul- 
tures of the bacteria found in the cans. Four of the cans con- 
tained bacteria which would not grow in the presence of air; 
they were obligative anaerobes, and it was necessary for us to 
grow them in tubes from which the oxygen of the air was en- 
tirely npg this we did in the fe llowing manner: We in- 
oculated agar containing 2 per cent glucose solidified in the 
form of p so in test-tubes, (nearly all anaerobic bacteria 
thrive better in media containing glucose), these tubes were 
placed in larger tubes containing a mixture of pyrogallic acid 


PLATE XIV. 





bacillus which 4 
light orange-colored pigment which is soluble in water. It_is 


Photomicrograph of a colon-like produces a 


an actively motile bacillus and has numerous flagella. We 
have never before met this species in our work and will study 
its characteristics more thoroughly. It is not a spore-bearing 
organism and is easily destroyed by 180 degrees Fahrenheit 
moist heat. Magnified 1,200 diameters 

and sodium hydroxid, which rapidly absorbs the oxygen after 
the outer tube is hermetically sealed. 

From two of the cans we could get pure cultures of aerobic 
bacteria. One of these was the beautiful red pigment bearing 
bacillus prodigiosus, sometimes found on bread, rice, and 
other cereals. It produces a beautiful red color. The other 
aerobe was also a chromogenic bacterium which produced a 


color of light orange. These two 
motile, particularly the last mentioned. 

All of the bacteria isolated are species very easily destroyed 
by heat none of them being able to withstand 212 degrees 
Fahr., and the conclusion we reached was, that these cans 
had not been processed long enough for even 180 degrees of 
heat to reach the center of the contents. Just what the con- 
ditions were we cannot state since we were not present, but 
there cannot be any question of the correctness of our con- 
clusions, because the bacteria present in the tomatoes will 
perish at 180 degrees Fahr., and the natural condition of 
the seeds is evidence that no high temperature ever reached 
the center of the can. 

It is necessary in using any processing system, to see that 
the goods are subjected to the required temperature for the 
time necessary to accomplish sterilization, and the accom- 
plishment of this end is under control of the operator, whether 
working with the ordinary cooking vats or kettles, or with a 
continuous conveying system. 


species were actively 








Preservatives. 
— —, Nov. 25, 1904. 
Prof. Edward W. Duckwall, Aspinwall, Pa.: ; : 
Dear Sir—We notice in The Canner and Dried Fruit 
Packer your reports of research work and experiments in canned 


and preserved food products. Noting also the invitation to all 
canners and preservers to submit any problem that we may 
have, we take the liberty of writing you. 

First. in regard to the use of preservative—When we first 
began packing jams and jellies three or four years ago, we used 
sodium benzoate as a preservative in the proportion of 114 to 
1,000; one of cur customers noticed a sharp, biting after-taste 
in our products thus treated, and after experiment we came to 
the conclusion it was the sodium benzoate. We then changed 
to a preservative, which was recommended to us under a trade 
name, and found it did not give this objectionable after-taste. 

We had this preservative analyzed, and found it composed of 
75 per cent sodium benzoate and 25 per cent boric acid. We 
have been using a preservative after this formula ever since, 
and had no complaint such as we had when using the sodium 
benzoate alone, hence we thought the boric acid had the effect 
of neutralizing the objectionable taste of the sodium benzoate 
when used alone. 

We have noted one or two of your reports recommending 
the use of sodium benzoate when a preservative is necessary, 
and we also understand that most of the preservers now use 
it as a preservative; furthermore, we have seen one or two 
statements on this subject that the use of boric acid was 
strongly objected to by the food authorities. Consequently we 
were considering using sodium benzoate only, but hesitated to 
do so on account of our former experience. 

Now we are anxious to know whether the trouble we had 
before was because we used too much of it. or was it due to 
the benzoate itself? We have no samples of goods thus pre- 
served now, otherwise we would send you samples. 

Secondly, we obtained from another preserver a formula con- 
taining sulphuric acid for making what is called a jelly acid for 
use with jams and jellies in which there is a considerable quan- 
tity of glucose. 

Now, what we wish to know is whether the use of commer- 
cial sulphuric acid in the proportion and manner in which we 
use it is deleterious to health, or objected to by the food au- 
thorities. We would be pleased to give any further details 
which you may wish, and any information you can furnish on 
these points will be highly appreciated. We are, 

Yours very truly, 


We suggest that only the refined sodium benzoate be used. 
There are several grades, some containing chlorine and other 
impurities. The refined acid wovld not impart the peculiar 
taste described in your letter, in the amount used. We also 
suggest the indication on the label that the goods contain 
the preservative, otherwise there may be trouble in some 
states where the laws are framed to cover the declaration of 
a preservative on the label. 

The ‘“‘jelly-acid” described is poisonous; the commercial 
sulphuric acid contains arsenic, and it is very risky to use 
any such substance 

We offer the suggesticn that packers do not use any such 
substance for making jams, jellies, etc.; all such combinations 
are easily detected by improved ciiemical methods, and it is 
an easy matter for the state officers to claim that such sub- 
stances are adulterations, and they will, therefore, prosecute 
customers, whom packers are bound to protect. We suggest 
that packers discontinue the manufacture of all second grade 
goods, and make them absolutely pure, either sterilizing them, 
or preserving them as indicated, and stating the facts on 
the label. 

We have just received a sample of refined benzoic acid 
from a large manufacturer. It is the best we ever saw, and it is 
our belief that this preservative, as well as salicylic acid, will 
be so thoroughly refined and purified by improved chemical 
methods, that no one can justly make any claims that their 
restricted employment in food products is injurious to health. 
But for the present it would be wise to use benzoic acid 
only in such products as absolutely require a preservative, 
and then declare it on the label. 
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Spoiled Horseradish. 


Mr. Edward W. Duckwall, Care Sprague Canners’ Laboratory, 
Aspinwall. Pa.: 

Dear Sir—I have had some difficulty in my horseradish turn- 
ing black on top and I would like to use a preservative that 
will keep it from turning black. I enclose sample of a preserva- 
tive which a firm sent me, saying that it was not injurious 
to health. and that I could use it in horseradish with perfect 
safety, and sell it in any state. I am asking you to analyze it; 
and will you kindly give me your opinion of it? 

Yours very respectfully, ———-—— 


The letter contained a sample of a white powder which we 
analyzed and found to be sulphite of sodium. We detected 
the sodium in the flame, which burned with the characteristic 
sodium-colored flame. The sulphite was detected by the 
barium chloride test. We also tested the powder for boracic 
acid; Salfevife acid’and benzoic acid, but found none of these. 
Its reaction was alkaline. We wrote this party that we did 
not believe that a preservative was necessary for preventing 
the discoloration mentioned in his letter. We told him that 
the preservative, if used, should be referred to on the label, 
because it was easy to detect, and the laws of several states 
forhid the use of preservatives unless they are declared on 
the labels. We advised him to send samples of his horse- 
radish into the laboratory, and we would endeavor to give 
him some idea how to prevent black discoloration without 
the use of any chernicals. 

There are a number of concerns who are advertising pre- 
servatives: under trade names, which they are offering to 
food manufacturers with the claim that they are harmless and 
will not confict with state laws. While they might be harm- 
less they are nevertheless easily detected by chemical analysis 
and the food commissioners may prosecute any persons who 
sell goods preserved with chemicals unless their presence is 
declared on the label. 

Preservatives offered under trade names should not be 
used by food manufacturers, first, because the price is always 
two to ten times what the pure chemical is worth, and if 
preservative must be used, the manufacturer ought by all 
means. to know just what he is using. 

Preservatives under trade names have done considerable 
harm to the food product industry because many a packer 
has used them, relying upon the assertions made to him by 
the venders of these compounds. 

Spoiled Molasses. 
Sprague Canners’ Laboratory, Aspinwall, Pa.: 

Gentlemen—We are sending you today a swelled can of 
molasses which has been given a sterilizing process, but for 
some reason swells like this one are found throughout the piles. 
We are inclined to believe that some of these cans leak, but 
the percentage of swells is so 'arge that we would like to be 
informed fully on this point for “ear that our process is insuf- 





PLATE XV. 





Photomicrog1 aph of a slime-fo:rming, actively motile bacillus. 
This is a spore-bearing organism similar in some respects to 
jacillus Vulgatus in its formation of slime. Incompletely ster- 
ilized molasses is fermented and rendered very viscous by the 
decomposition of sugar. The flagella are stained by precipi- 
tating the slime with chloroform and staining as usual, al- 
though many difficulties beset the microscopist. Magnified 
1.000 diameters. 


ficient. Of course, if the cans leak we will have to take steps 
to secure better cans, but if the spoilage is due to the steriliz- 
ing process, that is a matter we will have to cure ourselves. 
Will be pleased to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 

We made a bacteriological examination of the molasses and 
isolated an organism, which is shown in the plate. This 
bacillus produces a viscous substance so that a platinum 
needle dipped into agar growth would lift the slime in threads 
several inches long on the withdrawal of the needle. This 
is a spore-hearing organism closely resembling the bacilli 
found on potatoes. It produces very resistant spores, and 


PLATE XVI. 





Photomicrograph of Bacilius mesentericus Vulgatus, showing 
rods and spores. Taken from Agara culture and stained with 
fuchsine. Spores are very resistant to heat. Found in mo- 
lasses. Mag. 1,500 diameters. 


causes fermentation of molasses with the evolution of car- 
bonic acid gas. The can showed no evidence of leaking, 
although it was swelled very badly and we could not tell 
positively, but the character of the organism and the fact 
that no non-spore-bearing bacteria, molds, or yeasts, were 
found, would indicate that there was no contamination from 
the atmosphere from a leak, the fermentation being directly 
attributable to a spore-bearing bacillus. We were not mace 
familiar with the process given these goods, and the only 
suggestion that we can make is to increase the process suf- 
ficiently to destroy this slime-producing organism. 





Discoloration of Canned Clams. 


This is a most peculiar case of spoilage. We say “spoilage,” 
but do not mean that the clams are sour or putrefied; but we 
refer altegether to the discoloration. As a matter of fact, 
the cars show no sign of any bacterial action, but the appear- 
ance seems to indicate that bacteria have been at work, al- 
though we were unable to find any living germs in the juice 
when examined under the microsccpe. We have inoculated 
a number of dishes and test tubes, some of which we placed 
in anaerobic conditions, that is, in an apparatus where all 
oxygen is either replaced by another gas or absorbed by 
chemicals. The clams and the juice were very much dis- 
colored, the juice in one can being almost as black as ink, 
hut the onlv part of the tin plate which seemed at all dis- 
colored was the top. both under the cap and in the seam where 
the top is soldered onto the body of the can. These places 
were covered with a black slimy-looking substance, which we 
could scrape off with a knife, but strange to say, there were 
no bacteria visible under the microscope, so far as we could 

determine. This peculiar state of affairs is rather puzzling 
to us, because up to this time, 48 hours after inoculating the 
tubes and dishes, we have no sign of bacterial growth. This 
problem we have not yet solved, and if any of our packer 
friends can help us in the matter we would be glad to have 
them throw some light on the phenomenon. We will report 
more fully in our next number. 


The National Pure Food Biil. 


The pure focd bill was brought up in the senate on Dec. 
8th, just long enough to be retired to give place to more 
important business and it will likely remain in retirement un- 
til the next session. The Secretary of Agriculture, who 
authorized the Department of Chemistry to investigate the 
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injurious or harmful effects of preservatives by experiment 
upon the “poison squad,” in speaking of borax or boracic 
acid as preservatives says that they should be restricted to 
cases “where the necessity therefor is clearly manifest, and 
where it is demonstrable that other methods of food preserva- 
tion are not applicable and that without the use of such a 
preservative. the deleterious effects produced by the foods 
themselves by reason of decomposition would be far greater 
than could possibly come from the use of the preservative 
in misimum quantities.” He urges the use of a label which 
will plainly indicate the fact of their use, for the safeguard 
of the young, sick or debilitated. 

Dr. Wiley has made public his conclusions on borax or 
boric acid, and he states that half a gram per day is too 
much for the normal man to receive regularly, though he 
can take that quantity for a limited period with impunity. 
Daily doses of 4 or 5 grams usually bring about loss of appe- 
tite and decreased efficiency for work. Doses of 3 grams, 

2 grams, and sometimes even I gram per day, produced the 
same symptoms in a lesser degree, though the majority of 
the men under observation were able to take 3 grams per 
day for a somewhat protracted period without being unfitted 
for duty. 

Dr. Wiley’s conclusions are interesting when we recall 
the attitude of the German government four years ago, which 
applied certain restrictions on American meat products on the 
theory that boric acid was unwholesome. A vigorous pro- 
test went up from the packers and it was re-echoed in all 
the journals of the country, and our government intended to 
make use of a law authorizing retaliatory measures against 
any nation which should impose unreasonable restrictions on 
our products (taking it for granted that the ruling of the 
German government was unreasonable), and now that the 
effect of borax and boracic acid has been carefully studied 
under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, it would 
seem that Germany’s conclusions were correct. 

It is lamentable that the pure food bill. is not given more 
prominence and more consideration by the senate, because 
we need a national pure food law for various reasons, princi- 
pally for the sake of having uniform laws, so that a food 
product which is legal under a national enactment can be 
sold in any state without danger of conflicting with state 
laws. We need a national pure food law that will fix the 
character of printed matter which must go on to a label, 
declaring the presence of preservatives in food products. 
Different states require different wording on the labels so 
that the manufacturer has to carry a stock of labels and 
goods for several different states. The present national 
pure food law, although not complete by any means, would 
be an improvement on some of the state laws. 

There is much to be done before final conclusions are 
reached on the preservative question. There are some pre- 
servatives which have been maligned and declared poisonous 
or injurious to health by men high in authority without a 
shadow of reason, and without their having been experi- 
mented with. Much of the evidence that has been offered 
against salicylic acid and benzoic acid, both in England and 
in this country, has been mere theory, not backed up by per- 
sonal observation or experiments with animals and human 
beings. Much of the testimony that has been offered in 
the courts is very unreliable, from the very fact that in 
most cases the question of quantity was never considered. 
No distinction was made between a pound and a grain, 
and conclusions were reached which are decidedly unfavor- 
able to both of these most excellent preservatives, simply 
because the quantity was not considered. 

The manufacturers of food products are looking forward to 
the passing of a national pure food law which will be just 
right, and which will not be founded upon the mere theories 
of those who are prejudiced. It is quite likely that these 
theories and prejudices will be pretty thoroughly investigated 
in the senate, because our senators will see to it that the 
great industries of America are not injured by the questionable 
testimony offered against preservatives by those who are 
most certainly prejudiced. 

From all the experiments conducted with animals and from 
our observation of the people who have been accustomed for 
years to using table condiments and various food products 
prepared with both salicylic acid and benzoic acid, we are 
strongly inclined to believe that these two substances are not 
injurious to health in the amounts generally employed for 
preventing fermentative and putrefactive processes in foods. 

It is going to be a hard fight between the manufacturer on 
one hand, and some of the scientific men on the other hand, 
to arrive at the true conclusion. The manufacturers having 
used these preservatives for years and, to my knowledge, 


none of them having ever received a single complaint from 
the people who consume their goods, that they were injured 
or harmed in any respect by the foods thus preserved, we 
do not believe that a strictly prohibitive measure against 
these two preservatives can ever become a national law. 
We do not believe that any one will ever be able to come 
forward with positive and indisputable evidence that they 
are poisonous and injurious to human beings. Natural fruits 
and vegetables offer too much evidence of the presence of 
these two preservatives, growing as methyl-esters, in their 
juices, to warrant the conclusion that these substances are 
injurious, and a strict ruling against these two preservatives 
would mean that a great majority of our delicious fruits 
and wholesome vegetables would have to be excluded from 
our tables. There is much to be done before a really good 
and quite impartial national food law can be passed by 
Congress 


The Laboratory School. 


Our remarks on the idea of ae a school of in- 
struction in connection with the laboratory in last month’s 
report, have evidently attracted considerable attention and 
some interest is manifested, as is evident from quite a num- 
ber of inquiries we have received within the last two weeks. 

That such a school as we suggested would be of great 
advantage to the industry we are thoroughly convinced. If 
all processors and managers had a thorough training in a 
course of this kind, they would be better fitted to success- 
fully carry on any branch of the work. A laboratory course 
in bacteriology would be valuable in determining the cause 
of spoilage in all cases, and also in suggesting means for 
preventing spoilage. In another part of our report we re- 
ferred to the careless method of handling corn in a_fac- 
tory, which resulted in severe loss from souring. If the 
manager of that factory had been trained in the laboratory, 
he would have known the inevitable result of piling corn 
in great heaps, is to have it become sour before canning. 

In the laboratory, the student would learn the nature of 
bacteria, their requirements, and what environment is favor- 
able for their multiplication, and also what chemical prod- 
ucts are formed by their growth on certain food products. 
His judgment would become so thoroughly trained that any 
irregularity in the methods of canning goods would imme- 
diately suggest to his mind the possibility of chemical changes 
liable to be produced by certain bacteria. He would know 
from his experience in growing and cultivating the various 
species of bacteria, just what changes would be produced in 
improperly handled raw material, and also in partially cooked 
material delayed in the manufacture. In the laboratory he 
would study the thermal death-point of various spores, and 
his trained iudgment would always be a guide in every step 
of the work, so that when the cans were filled with a cer- 
tain product, he would realize the danger of having the con- 
sistency of the material too heavy to be penetrated by the 
heat. After he had learned the vitality of spores, he would 
know that certain temperatures must reach the center of any 
package in order to insure complete sterilization by the 
destruction of the spore forms. 

We would like to start a class in the laboratory course some 
time in Janvary. We would provide a series of lectures to 
be given to the class and the technical laboratory work would 
be followed up in connection with the lectures. The technical 
work would consist of preparing various kinds of nutrient 
media for the growth of various bacteria found in food 
products: methods of separating the varieties and obtaining 
pure cultures; the study of pure cultures when grown in 
different kinds of foods: the nature of the products formed 
by them; the determination of the vitality of their spores; 
their effect when inoculated into animals or fed to them in 
food; methods of staining, both ordinary and also for the 
demonstration of flagella. We would also take up the study 
of preservatives, including the methods used for their detec- 
tion in food products and their effect upon animals when 
fed to them in regular doses daily in their food. We would 
also take up the analysis of tin plate, and endeavor to give 
the students an idea of all the chemistry required in con- 
nection with the canning and preserving industries. 

In two letters of inquiry the writers have asked if this 
course could not be given by correspondence, and we replied 
that such a course could not be satisfactory because it would 
involve an immense amount of correspondence and the 
techniqne could not be outlined clearly; in fact it would re- 
quire the personal direction of a teacher in order to point 
out the mistakes or imperfect application of the principles. 
Much of the work done in the laboratory is so very delicate 
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that it is acquired only by practice, and a guiding hand is 
necessary. 

We would therefore suggest that any who desire to take 
n laboratory course should correspond with us as soon as 
possible so that we can make adequate arrangements for 
taking care of them. If we are able to get a class sufficiently 
large to justify the expense, we will supply men of ex- 
perience and thorough laboratory training to carry out our 
suggestions and go through with the technical work and 
make it perfectly plain to the students. 

We notice that some of the state agricultural experiment 
stations are giving a winter course to the farmers. We 
have the October report from the North Carolina Agricultural 
Institute and we find that a course is given in the winter time 
beginning with January, and that over one hundred young 
farmers have availed themselves of the opportunity afforded 
to derive a scientific knowledge of various things connected 
with farming. 

This is the golden age in America, because science is mak- 
ing great strides, and institutes of learning are being founded 
all over the country so that every man has the opportunity 
to become proficient in any branch in which he is vitally 
interested. While we have no Carnegie to come forward and 
build us an institute for educating canners and preservers, 
let us hope that there will arise some man who will take a 
profound interest in this progressive step, and who will build 


or supply the funds to build an institute. History would 
record such an act. 
We invite our friends, the canners and preservers, to cor- 


respond with us freely on this laboratory school question, and 
if they have sons whom they desire to educate in this man- 
ner, or other young men in whom they are interested, and 
will write to us, we will give them full information, make 
arrangements for obtaining board with respectable people and 
will arrange to give the young men personal attention in 
their studies 

Canners’ Laboratory is located at Aspinwall 
management of Edward W. Duckwall. 
investigations into the 
have gained for him an 


The Sprague 
Pa., and is under the 
bacteriologist, whose researches and 
causes of spoilage and fermentation 
international reputation. 

The Sprague Canners’ Laboratory has been established and is 
yperated by the Sprague Canning Machinery Company especially 
for the use of packers of canned goods. and no charge is made 
for service along the line of bacteriological investigation ren- 
dered to canners and preservers, while all communications ad- 
dressed to the director of the Laboratory will receive prompt 
and careful attention. Those engaged in the canning and kin- 
dred industries are invited to submit to the Laboratory any 
matter on which they think it may be able to assist them, as 
an earnest effort will be made by Mr. Duckwall to solve all 
problems in canning and preserving which may be laid before 
him. 

The Laboratory reserves the right to publish all communica- 
tions and results of researches bearing on subjects investigat- 
ed, but in every case the name of the party. firm or company 
submitting same will be considered confidential and treated ac- 
cordingly. 

Address all communications to the 
atory, Aspinwall, Pa.—Editor. 


Sprague Canners’ Labor- 





The Position of Salmon Stocks. 


The following is a reproduction of an interesting 
circular on the position of salmon stocks sent out to 
the trade by the Griffith-Durney company of San 
Francisco, under date of Dec. 29th: 

At the beginning of 1904, the market on canned salmon was 
in a more or less chaotic condition, as owing to the high prices 
put out in 1903 by the largest Alaska factor, consumption was 
restricted, and a large amount of Alaska red salmon was car- 
ried over and with very few exceptions every Alaska com- 
pany had unsold a large proportion of its 1903 pack. 

The low price on pink fish put out in 1903 by the loading 
factor was still in effect in January last, although a large 
number of independent packers refused to meet this price, 
with the result that even as late as February, there were in 
first hands over 400,000 cases of pink fish. During February, 
March and April, a very heavy demand set in from Japan for 
pink salmon, with the result that the market rapidly advanced 
from 50 cents in January to 60 cents in February, 70 cents in 
March and the last holdings were closed out at 75 cents in 
April. 

While this large demand from Japan cleaned up the stocks 
of pink fish, it had little or no effect on red salmon, and even 
though the largest factor in the business maintained its price 
of $1.30 throughout the spring and summer, independent 
packers offered and sold at prices ranging from $1.25 down 
to $1.15. So that when the prices on 1904 pack were opened, 
the smaller canners were sold out of their carryover of both 


red and pink, whereas the largest factor, having held the 
umbrella, went into the new season with the bulk of the red 
salmon it had on hand at the first of the year. 

Meantime the smaller canners were offering 1904 pack 
Alaska red at different prices and on different terms, with 
the result that when the prices by the largest concern were 
opened, the independent packers had virtually sold all of their 
1904 pack, and there is now very little red, medium red, or 
pink salmon held by packers outside of ihe largest Alaska 
factor. 

While there was a large carryover on Alaska salmon of 
both pink and red in the beginning of the year, other grades 
such as sockeyes, chinooks and Oregon fish were closely 
cleaned up, and when the prices were put out for 1904 pack 
of Columbia River chinooks, the bulk of the pack was sold 
= two weeks after prices were named. 

Che same situation existed on sockeyes. 
opened with the market bare of sockeyes, and while prices 
named were very high, viz., $1.50 a dozen, short deliveries 
were made by almost every packer in the business. So that 
to-day packers and jobbers are virtually sold out of both 
chinooks and sockeyes, and the only canned salmon that buy- 
ers will be able to purchase between now and the new season 
is Alaska salmon. While there is a very large carryover of 
Alaska red, stocks of pink Alaska are very light, and stocks 
of medium red Alaska are virtually exhausted. 

From a very careful investigation we can safely assert that 
stocks of salmon in jobbers’ hands are light. Very few jf 
any jobbers are carrying any sockeyes or chinooks, and a 
large majority of the wholesale grocers have on hand hardly 
sufficient Alaska salmon to carry them until the first of May 
when the heavy demand usually sets in. As very few chinooks 
can be delivered to dealers before July, and no sockeyes can 
reach the jobber until August, it is the consensus of opinion 
that, eliminating Japan as a factor entirely, the normal de- 
mand between now and first of June will take the bulk, if not 


The new season 


all the salmon that remains on the coast to-day. 

While the market on red Alaska is $1.10, we have several 
outside lots to offer, subject to being unsold, at $1.05. Our 
stock of medium red is very light, and 95 cents f. o. b. here 


is the closest figure we can make. Pink Alaska we quote at 


70 to 75 cents according to brand. 





Ketchup Can be Sold Preserved. 


Washington, D. C., state that Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, has decided, so far as 
his authority goes, to permit the use of preservatives 
in ketchup. He is quoted as saying on this subject: 

There is only one thing which we shall not insist upon 
being sold without preservative being used in its manufacture. 
This is catsup. Preservatives are used in every brand of 
catsup made, for, while the article could be kept indefinitely 
as long as the bottle remained sealed without preservative, 
it would spoil as soon as the bottle was opened. Catsup is 
used in such small quantities, and it is so impossible to use 
a whole bottle at a time, that I have decided to be lenient. 

If the various state chemists and food commission- 
ers take their cue from Dr. Wiley, it would seem pos- 
sible that peaceful days lie ahead for ketchup manu- 
facturers. 


Advices from 





Chatham Salmon Canneries Sold 
A dispatch from Seattle, Wash., states that Judge 
Hanford has confirmed the sale of the Chatham cat= 
nery to George T. Meyers for $45,000, and of the 
Blaine cannery to Ainsworth & Dunn for $25,000. All 
were former properties of the defunct Pacific Ameri- 
can Fisheries company. 





Not in Tokio. 


An Irish scout was heard to say, 
“Where do we dine on Christmas day, 
Yer honor, if it plaze ye? 4 
And Kuropatkin answered back, 
“T greatly fear, my friend, alack, 
“*T will be somewhere in Asia.” 
—Houston Chronicle. 
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Food Preservation not Necessarily Adultera- 
tion. 

Mr. George Merck, of Merck & Co., of New Jersey, 
among ‘the best-known manufacturing chemists in 
the United States, has written an interesting letter 
on the food preservative question to United States 
Senator Dryden of New Jersey. Mr. Merck’s letter 
gives a very good idea of the attitude which some food 
and chemical manufacturers are assuming toward the 
national pure food bill now pending in Congress. 

The letter strongly contends that a distinction must 
be drawn between food adulteration and food preserva- 
tion. The former is condemned, while the latter is 
said in some cases to be a necessity and must therefore 
be permitted by law. Mr. Merck’s letter in part 
follows: 

t is my purpose in this appeal to you to stimulate your 
personal interest in the question of legislation on the subject 
of food adulteration and to call your particular attention to 
the popular error and misapprehension thereon which ccn- 
founds food adulteration with food preservation. 

The United States senate,has now before it for enactment 
house bill No. 6,295, popularly known .as “the National pure 
food law.” This bill, while it has a latiidable underlying mo- 
tive, is so sweeping in its terms and so uncertain in its scope 
that it should not be passed without calm deliberation as to 
its ultimate consequences, and certainly not without further 
important amendment. 

I do not intend herein to burden you with dry detail or elab- 
orate statistical data, but simply point out the seriousness of 
the whole matter and to bespeak your serious consideration 
of the questions involved. 

Such legislation, if hastily or inadvisedly enacted, may work 
great harm directly or indirectly upon the commercial inter- 
ests involved and upon the well being of the senate by affect- 
ing the food supply of the country. 

The great point to be constantly borne in mind at every 


step in the consideration of pure food legislation is that there 
is a very important distinction to be drawn between the use 
of food adulterants and the use of food preservatives. 

Food or drug adulteration is the substitution of spurious 
material for any of the normal ingredients of a food, a food 
preparation or a medicine. 

Food or drug preservation is the addition of an ingredient 
to pure and honest foods and medicines for purposes of con- 
servation. 

In seeking to correct a serious abuse the reformer and the 
public have, through overzealousness and the lack of inti- 
mate knowledge, overshot the mark, and public opinion is 
hazy upon the important distinction to be made between food 
adulteration and food preservation, which I have pointed out 
above. 

Food adulteration is a crime and must be stamped out. 

Food preservation is a necessity and must be permitted. 

Existing economic and social conditions, with our large pop- 
ulation and its distribution, make the use of food preservatives 
indispensable. 

Eliminate the legitimate and honest employment of food 
preservatives to-day and you will be confronted by a food 
problem that will represent so serious an aspect that mere 
food adulteration, reprehensible as it is, will sink into utter 
insignificance. 

The standard food preservatives, when themselves pure and 
unadulterated, are harmless. For instance, a chemically pure 
salicylic acid or sodium salicylate, free from deleterious adul- 
terants, can work no harm, for they are used in such infinites- 
imal quantities for the purpose stated that the amount con- 
sumed with food ingested for a month would not equal a fair 
average dose when these substances are administered me- 
dicinally. 

The danger of ptomaine poisoning following the consump- 
tion of decaying foods is real; the harm supposed to result 
from the use of preservatives is purely imaginary. 

Apart from the broader question of the people’s food sup- 
ply, the proposed legislation has also an important industrial 
bearing that deserves your thoughtful consideration. 

The chemical arid food industries of the state of New Jersey 
are deeply interested in this problem and the legislation per- 
taing thereto. 











R.J. KITTREDGE &° CO. 


LABEL MAKERS, 





FOR ACCEPTANCE PRIOR TO JANUARY 31, 1905 


CHICAGO. 





2-POUND 


Vegetable Labels 65 Cc per M 


200 M Lots, less 2% 
300 M Lots, less 3 


100M LOTS 


STRAIGHT 4 COLORS--RED, YELLOW, BLUE and BLACK 


1000 M Lots, less 10% 
Delivered F. QO. B. Chicago, as wanted, before September 15, 1905 


R. J. KITTREDGE & CO., wexscccs: 


3-POUND 


Vegetable Labels 5) C per M 


400 M Lots, less 4% 
500 M Lots, less 5% 


Corner Green and 


CHICAGO 
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While, as a manufacturer of chemicals at Rahway and St. 
Louis, Mo., I am directly interested in the outcome of all this 
turbulent discussion, I do not appeal to you for any special 
consideration of particuiar interests, but request you, in con- 
sidering your action upon the measure referred to, to view 
the questions presented in the light of my caution, that your 
vote and influence may prevent the enactment of an irra- 
tional law that will put our progressive nation behind Euro- 
pean countries, like conservative Germany, for instance, where 
adulteration is severely condemned and the employment of 
food preservatives, under control, freely permitted. 





Growing Tomatoes for Canning. 

In response to the request of a New Jersey farmer 
for advice in regard to the character of soil best 
adapted for growing late tomatoes for a canning fac- 
tory, Dr. B. D. Halsted of the New Jersey experiment 
station, writing in “American Agriculturist,” says: 

“Tt seems to me that the correspondent does not 
have a soil that is rich enough for profitable tomato 
growing and he needs to bring it up with manure or 
commercial fertilizer or both until he can produce 
more than five tons per acre. Perhaps the most seri- 
ous trouble is the rot or blight he mentioned and this 
is not an easy matter to control. For the past three 
years the growing seasons have been favorable for 
the development of diseases among truck crops in 
New Jersey and there has been an accumulation of 
those troubles in the regions where tomatoes are 
grown upon a large percentage of the cultivated 
areas. Spraying with bordeaux is fairly effective 
when done frequently and thoroughly, but at the same 
time is expensive. It may be that something may be 
done in a change of varieties, for it is apparent that 
some sorts are more susceptible to blights, etc., than 
others. 

“We have grown 125 or more varieties at the ex- 
periment grounds this season and there has been 
much variation in the decay among them. For ex- 
ample, the Earliana rotted badly with us, while Buck- 
eye State was nearly free from decay. Early Ruby 
largely rotted and also Cream City, but on the other 
hand Combination and Enormous showed but little 
disease. The Leader nearly all rotted and the Stone 
was quite free from decay. As your correspondent 
wishes to grow late tomatoes, it may be to the point 
to state that with us the following were the late sorts 
that did the best, and in the order in which they are 
named: Duke of York, Dwarf Stone, Enormous, 
Honor Bright, Melrose, Buckeye State, Novelty and 
Fortune. 

“If one did not regard the season, the list would 
be somewhat changed; that is, upon a scale of 100 
points for the ideal tomato, the following with us for 
the present season scored the number of points given 
after each varietal name: Dwarf Stone 89, Enor- 
mous 86, Best of All 85, Duke of York 85, Imperial 
85, Marvel 85, Arcadia 84, Brinton’s Best 84, Truck- 
er’s Favorite 84, Livingston’s Favorite 84, Matchless 
84, Beauty 83, Belmont 83, Ignotum 83, Magnus 83, 
Paragon 83, Michigan 82, Stone 82, Atlantic Prize 
81, Buckeye State 81, Fortune 81, Honor Bright 81, 
Magnificent 81 and Success 81. The soil upon which 
the station test was made is a gravelly loam, enriched 
with stable manure at the rate of 20 tons per acre. 
No commercial fertilizer was employed. The seed 
was sown in the greenhouse March 4.” 





YOU MUST NOT MERELY USE CANNER WANT ADS.. 
BUT YOU MUST READ THEM 











Foreign Markets for American Canned and 
Dried Fruits. 
Spain—Barcelona. 

UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL 
LONA, SPAIN. 

I regret to have to report that there is no chance 
of sclling American fruits—green, dried, evaporated 
or canned—in Barcelona or the surrounding districts, 
where fruit-growing is a very important industry and 
whence fruits in all forms are shipped to Cuba, the 
Philippines, South America, and even the United 
States. 


FROM LAY, BARCE- 


Malaga. 
FROM UNITED STATES CONSUL BIRCH, MALAGA, SPAIN. 

No American fruits of any kind reach this section 
of Spain. Under existing conditions respecting du- 
ties and indirect steamship facilities it is very doubt- 
ful if any business could be done in these articles. 

The sale of green fruits, owing to the abundance 
thereof here, is out of the question. English fruit 
jams and canned peaches are the only preserved ar- 
ticle of this class on sale in local stores, but the price 
is considered prohibitive. Similar jams, said to be 
of equal equality and prepared in Barcelona, sell 
much lower. A standard grade of English jam re- 
tails for 3 pesetas (42 cents) per half kilo (1.1 
pounds), while the Barcelona article sells for 2 pese- 
tas (28 cents). Canned peaches, pears, and apricots 
are also sent here by the same Barcelona house and 
sell well at from 114 to 3 pesetas (21 to 42 cents) ac- 
cording to size. 

The difference in price is almost wholly due to the 
protective custom duty levied on foreign fruits. Pre- 
served fruit, such as jams, ete., pays 1.95 pesetas 
(27.3 cents) per kilo (2.2 pounds), while the duty 
on canned fruits is 3 pesetas (42 cents) a kilo. 

The lack of direct steamers from United States 
ports to Malaga presents an almost insurmountable 
difficulty to those desirous of importing American 
merchandise. 

Sweden and No1iway- Norway. 
STATES CONSUL-GENERAL BORDEWICH, 
CHRISTIANA, NORWAY. 

The value of the direct imports from the United 
States was only $26,000, viz.: Green fruits, $10,000; 
dried and canned fruits, $16,000. The indirect import 
of American fruits, mostly via Hamburg, is consid- 
erable. The estimate is that 50 per cent of the whole 
import of dried and canned fruits into Norway is 
of American origin. Green American fruits, mostly 
apples, are also bought to a large extent from Ger- 
man houses. The reason for the small direct import 
from the United States is to ke found largely in the 
terms of payment. The American commission man 
sells cash against bill of lading only, while the Ger- 
man jobber sells on credit, giving from two to four 
months’ time. The direct importations are generally 
bought c. i. f. Norwegian ports. 

Bergen. 
VICE-CONSUL 
NORWAY. 

American fruits are sold in pretty large quantities 
in Norway and also in this consular district. Pur- 
chases are made both direct and through commission 


FROM UNITED 


FROM UNITED STATES BEYER, BERGEN, 


houses (agents) in New York and Hamburg. Green 
fruits, such as American apples, etc., are mostly 
bought from Hull; dried, evaporated, and canned 


fruits direct from San Francisco. 
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Notice to Can Makers and Users 








Western 


Lock Seam Can-Making Machine 


THE SIMPLEST MACHINE in existence to-day, with features that cannot be found in any other Body-Ma- 
chine. We wish to call special attention to the fact that the above machine has defeated all Patents of the 
American can Co. in a suit for infringement brought against the Hickmott Asparagus Canning Co., of California, 
one of our many Pacific Coast customers. The Decision rendered by United States Circuit Judge is as follows: 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, NINTH CIRCUIT, 


NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Complainant, No.1 3345 


vs. 
HICKMOTT ASPARAGUS CANNING COMPANY (a corporation) and 
ROBERT HICKMOTT, Respondents 
FINAL DECREE. 


The above-entitled cause having come duly on to be heard at the March, 1904, term of this court, and having been argued by counsel 
and submitted to the Couit for consideration and decision, and it appearing to the Court that the respondents have not, and that neither of 
them has, infringed the letters patent of the complainant, or any thereof, herein sued upon, it is ordered, adjudged and decreed that the com- 
plainant’s bill of cxmatihen herein be, and the same hereby is dismissed, and that the respondents recover their costs, hereby taxed at $ 

Dated April 6th, 1904. WM. M. MORROW, Circuit Judge. 


(a 





The Western Can-Making Machine was designed to meet the requirements tor making all sizes of cans. It can be changed from one 
size to another in less than one-half hour and with but very little adjustment. The working parts are all open and the tin blank is always in 
full view of the operator. It is impossible to clog, jam or stop the machine, asit will at all times free itself from detective blanks. For mak- 
ing can bodies for snap ends this machine cannot be surpassed. It makes a perfect can and makes them all alike. 

Tne machine has been in use for the past three years and has given entire satisfaction to all whouse it. In Chicago it can be seen in 
operation at the can plant of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Union Stock Yards, where it is giving the best of satisfaction. For speed the Western 
Can Machine is second to none, as it will make cans just as fast as blanks can be fed into it. We turnish complete lines of macinery for 
Can-Making Plants. 


The Western Can-MakKing Machinery Company 


Stiles-Morse Company, Agents, 65 West Washington St., Chicago 
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Sweden—Gothenburg. 
FROM UNITED STATES CONSUL BERGH, GOTHENBURG, 
SWEDEN. 

Dried American fruits are found in the market 
here, such as dried or evaporated apples “in rings,” 
California prunes, dried pears in slices, and some 
dried apricots and peaches. Of canned American 
fruits, pears, apricots, peaches, pineapples, and some 
plums are imported. 

I am informed that the import of American dried 
and canned fruits is on the increase, and I am of the 
opinion that it will, under normal conditions in the 
United States, continue to increase without any spe- 
cial efforts. It is a fact, however, that canned fruit 
is expensive here, and therefore it would be of ad+ 
vantage if direct business connections could be made 
between the manufacturers or canners in the United 
States and the importers here, thus avoiding the many 
middlemen. If the canners sell to an export agent, 
said agent sells to a commission house in Hamburg 
or Liverpool, the commission house there sells to 
an importing agent here, and the importer to the 
retail dealer; the goods must, with freight and im- 
port duty added, be expensive to the final purchaser 
and the high price will, to a considerable extent, hin- 
der any sales to the middle class or working people. 

Switzerland—Lucerne. 
FROM UNITED STATES CONSUL HARTMANN, 
SWITZERLAND. 

The import of canned fruit is small. Canned fruits 
are not used very extensively in this country, for in 
every family a sufficient supply of homemade canned 
fruits is prepared annually. 

Aarau. 


LUCERNE, 


UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT TEVIS, AARAU, 
SWITZERLAND. 

Although Switzerland is generally considered a 
fruit-exporting country, I believe, after interviewing 
four or five of the chief fruit-importing merchants 
in this district, that if certain conditions are met by 
our exporters considerable business may be developed 
along this line, especially in dried and canned fruits. 

The trade seems to be perfectly familiar with the 
various kinds of American fruits exported and some 


FROM 


Note.—Swedish duty on fruits—Duty imposed on fruits en- 
tering Sweden, per kilogram (2.2046 pounds): Fresh fruits, 
2.68 cents; raisins, 4 cents; dried fruits. 6.7 cents; fruit pre- 
serves, candied fruits, fruits preserved in brandy or vinegar, 
dates, and olives, 13.4 cents. 


trade is done every year in them. As, however, in 
bad fruit years in Switzerland the import trade .in- 
creases very greatly, I am informed that if American 
fruiterers could be in close touch with someone in 
Switzerland who could keep them carefully posted 
from week to week, even during the fruit-harvest 
season, they would be in a position to compete for 
the Swiss trade with those countries which supply the 
foreign fruit wants of the market. As the Swiss 
consume large quantities of fruit jams and dried 
fruits when their crops fail there is a large and im- 
mediate demand for foreign fruit. 





To Perpetuate Salmon Industry. 

Representatives of the Fraser River Canners’ as- 
sociation and the executive committee of the Puget 
Sound Salmon association met at Seattle, Wash., a 
few days agd for the purpose of perfecting plans 
to perpetuate the salmon packing industry in Puget 
sound and Canadian waters. Dr. Bell Irving, George 
I. Wilson and J. A. Russell, all of Vancouver, repre- 
sented the British Columbia delegation. 

Joint legislation towards the end in view on the 
part of Washington and the Canadian government 
was discussed at length. It seemed to be the sense 
of the meeting that it would be advisable to make 
a closed period of thirty-six hours a week during 
the canning season and to make 1906 and 1908 en- 
tirely closed seasons for fishing and canning sockeye 
salmon. 





Prune Interests Damaged. 


The position recently taken in the pure food move- 
ment by the Agricultural Experiment Station officials 
in North Dakota has resulted in a material curtail- 
ment of the prune business, particularly Silver and 
Ruby prunes from California, in that section of the 
Northwest. Chicage handlers find they cannot do 
business in Silver and Ruby prunes in North Dakota 
and surrounding territory, and considerable trade is 
thereby lost. For the most part, these and similar 
movements on the part of pure food officials and pub- 
lic bodies have no basis in fact. This has been demon- 
strated through the rescinding of some of the more 
drastic measures on the part of the German govern- 
ment, the chemists there having been convinced that 
they were largely in error in raising su~h a hue and 
cry over sulphur and other substances at times found 
in cured fruits—California Fruit Grower. 














INCORPORATED 
$50,000.00 
+ 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Board of Trade Bldg., Room 627 | F: 





DIRECTORS: 


B. Milliken of Milliken, Tomlinson 
Co., Portland, Maine. 





CODE: ARMSBY’S 


References: 
Dun’s Mercantile Agency 
Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 





. Merchandise Accounts F. 


Solicited on . G. A. Midwood of H. Midwood’s Sons, 


Brokerage or Consignment 


E. L. Fletcher of F. M. Bill & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


A. Smith of E. T. Smith & Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Providence, R. |. 
W. F. Holbrook of Holbrook Grocery 
Co., Keene, N. H. 
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PERHAPS 


You have quite a block of goods to label; if so why not let us 
send you a Knapp outfit? @ You will need it another season 
anyhow and it will begin to earn a profit right away. Try it! 
@ Years of experience with Machine Labeling only demon- 
strate how necessary a KNAPP LABELER and BOXER 
prove themselves wherever labeling is done. How will you 
know until you actually try? @{ Leave old methods and un- 
satisfactory devices to some one else, but get in line with 
prosperity and own a 








"SNAP 
NOTHING LIKE TRYING 














THE FRED H. KNAPP CO. 


80 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BERGER, CARTER & CO., PACIFIC COAST DEALERS 
150 BEALE STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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New Pennsylvania Food Law. 

In anticipation of the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, the pure food authorities of that state 
have been preparing a draft of amendments to the 
food law. The amendments are understood to be of 
a drastic character. The laws wil! define prohibited 
adulteration, preservative and coloring articles, and 
will provide heavier penalties for infractions of the 
law. For the preservation of fresh meats and fish of 
all kinds enly ice and refrigeration will be allowed, 
AtMdithetle.case-of beers. and spirituous liquors ar- 
tificial colorings and chemical preservatives in any 
form will be prohibited absolutely. 





“Fruit Grower’s” Annual Review and Har- 
vest Edition. 


The editors and publishers of “The California Fruit 
Grower” deserve much credit for the recently issued 
annual review and harvest edition of that valuable 
journal. The edition consisted of eighty-eight pages 
and contained information, statistical and otherwise, 
of great interest to its many loyal readers. The fea- 
tures of the edition were the comprehensive reviews 
of the fresh fruit season, the salmon pack, the raisin 
industry, the prune industry, the canned goods season 
and the vear in California cured fruits. Besides these, 
there were interesting articles descriptive of the prin- 
cipal wholesale markets of the United States. Tue 
CANNER is indebted to “The California Fruit Grow- 
er” for the statistical tables used in last week’s issue. 





The Cereals in America. 

This is primarily a text book on agronomy, but is 
equally as useful to the practical farmer as to the 
teacher or student. It is written by an author (Thom- 
as F. Hunt, M. S. professor of agronomy in the col- 
lege of agriculture of Cornell University,) than whom 
no one is better qualified. The subject matter includes 
an accurate, comprehensive and succinct treatise of the 
cereals—wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, rice, sorghum 
(kafir corn) and buckwheat, as related particularly 
to American conditions. Where germane to the sub- 
ject, however, results of foreign experience are stated. 
The author has made a comprehensive study of the 
topics treated, drawing freely from the publications 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, com- 
prising chiefly the publications of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, American Experiment Stations and 
recognized journals related to agriculture. The 
method of treatment accords with the scheme laid 
down by the Committee on Methods of Teaching of 
thetesAe As Ey & ES. First hand knowledge, how- 
ever, has been the policy of the author in his work, 
and every crop treated is presented in the light of in- 
dividual study of the plant. The same idea is carried 
out in the furnishing of practicums to accompany each 
crop. Collateral readings for each crop are also in- 
cluded. Cross-references are freely used where 
thought advisable, and offer excellent opportunity for 
comparative study of the crops. The book is liberally 
illustrated, but only where thought possible to eluci- 
date the text. 

The book contains five hundred pages and is hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth. The price is 
$1.75. The work is for sale by the publishers, the 
Orange Judd Co., 52 Lafayette place, New York. 





“Does his wife care for him?” “She must; she’s the only 
une that’s working now!”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 











Doit bythe 
Transfer 
Process 








Put a sign on every one of your deal- 
ers’ windows Our signs 
sell other goods, and will sell yours 





Window Space 
is the most valuable Advertising 
Medium 


Your dealers’ window space costs you 
nothing—USE IT 


Our Signs 


Can be transferred by any novice 
Please the Dealers" 
Reach the Buying Public 


Illustrate the article at the right 
moment 


Serve as reminders while buyer is 
in the store 


Are equally attractive to the 
passer-by 

Are decorative, instructive and in- 
expensive 


Can be distributed by mail, ship- 
ped with goods or conveniently 
carried and applied by salesman 


Original sKetches free. Samples free 
for the asKing. Get our catalog 


The Meyercord Company 


Exclusive Opalescent Sign Manufacturers 


Chamber of Commerce,Chicago 
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“Consolidated” Automatic 


Lock Seam Body Maker 


AND SIDE SEAM SOLDERING MACHINE 





LOOK AT THE CUT 


It tells the whole story. Simple, compact, easy to operate, nothing to get out of order. Has fewer moving 
parts than any other Body Maker and the motions are all easy, consequently machine may be run at a very 
high speed. @ The Edger or Lock Former is operated by a continuous running crank shaft. No cams or 
levers to adjust, no delicate parts to wear or cause trouble. The part which does the work is.a solid piece of 
tool steel, provisions being made for taking up wear. @ The Horn is expanded and collapsed by a positive 
motion—not necessary to depend on the vagaries of a spring. The horn can be quickly taken out and the 
wings can be changed without removing a single nut or bolt, and all without disturbing any other adjustment 
on the machine. In fact, you can change or remove any part of the machine without interfering with the ad- 
justment of any other part. @ The Soldering Attachment is simple, the amount of solder used always being 
under the control of the operator. No soldering iron is used, which in a great many cases merely serves to 
smear the solder on the body of the can where it is not wanted, consequently the cans. when they come from 
our machine, always have a neat appearing side seam. @, Machine has MANY OTHER GOOD POINTS. 


Consolidated Press G&G Tool Company 


90-92 NORTH CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGO 


BUILDERS OF AUTOMATIC CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 
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Want Advertisements. 


To Insure Insertion Under This Heading Copy for Want Advertisements Should be in This Office 
Not Later Than Tuesday. 








WANTED—TO BUY TWO COPPER KETTLES, EACH 
of capacity 300 gal. or more. Address THE EMPSON 
PACKING CoMPANY, Longmont, Colorado. 


OR THREE SQUARE BAKER 


WANTED—TWO 
Address P. D. 100, care 


steam chests, second-hand. 
THE (‘ANNER. 


WANTED-~- 2,000 CASES 3 LB. TOMATOES; 1,000 
cases 3 lb. pumpkin; 300 cases gallon apples; 500 cases 
3 lb. apples. State when packed and lowest prices. 
J. D. SHEARMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


W ANTED—POSITION AS GENL. FOREMAN OR 
Supt. by man thoroughly experienced in corn or tomato 
processing, best of reference; strictly sober. Address 
‘*ENERGY”’ care THE CANNER. 


WANTED—COMPETENT AND THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced processor and manager for vegetable and 
fruit canning factory. Address H, £0, care THE 
CANNER. 

WANTED—FACTORY, MAKING SPECIALTY OF 
peas and fruits, wants a first-class processor. After 
demonstrating ability, could have permanent position 
and opportunity to acquire interest in business; cor- 
respondence confidential. Address A. Y., care THE 
CANNER. 

W AN TE D—A GOOD, ACTIVE SUPERINTENDENT 
of Pickle Factory, oue who understands putting up bot- 
tle goods, etc.; must have good reference. Address 
W. J., P. O. Box No. 709, Cincinnati, O. 





WANTED—A PHOENIX BOTTLE CAPPLING MA- 
chine. Please state age, condition and price. Address 
G. 25, care THE CANNER. 

WANTED—POSITION AS PROCESSOR AND SUPER- 
intendent by practical man for 1905; all correspond- 
ence confidential. Address I. X. L., care CANNER. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT BY 
good all-round canner and practical mechanic; good 
references. Address ‘‘ROGERS,’’ care THE CANNER. 


WANTED — SITUATION AS SUPERINTENDENT BY 
good all round canner and practical mechanic; have 
had considerable experience in the manufacture of 
packers’ cans; can handle automatic machinery. Ad- 
dress D. D. care CANNER. 

WANTED—CANS, CASES AND LABELS, WE USE 
any size cans with fruit opening. Make a specialty 
of purchasing supplies from factories that wish to 
discontinue business. J. Mikesell & Co., Shelby, 
Mich. 


WANTED—COPIES OF THE CANNER AND DRIED 
Fruit Packer, 3 of Number 10, 1 of Number 11. 1 of 
Number 19 and 2 of Number 20, all Volume No. 14; 3 of 
Number 1 and 5 of Number 6, Vol. 17; 4 of Number 1, 
Vol. 16. Will pay 10 cents ea h foraboveccpies. O. 
L. DEMING, care THE CANNER. 


WAN TED—CAN GET LARGE QUANTITIES OF 
cucumbers for pickles both dill and sour; would like to 
make deal with some large pickle manufacturing com- 
pany to either contract pickles for them of the farmers 
or to sell what we can get at flat price. f. 0. b. cars; can 
get almost any quantity; would want buyer to furnish 
seed so he could be sure to get kind wanted; also would 
like to contract our 1905 tomato catsu) in barrels f. o. b. 
cars; will have about 500 barrels; also want to buy 
quantity 4 X seed sweetcorn. Address S. B. care THE 
CANNER. 


FOR SALE—ADMIRAL SEED PEAS; PRICE LOW. 
Address THE Empson PAcKING Company, Longmont, 
Colorado. 





FOR SALE—ONE EUREKA AND ONE MONITOR PEA 
Separator, in first-class condition; also one Phoenix 
Capping machine, almost new; prices low. Address 
THE Empson PACKING Company, Longmont, Colorado. 


FOR SALE—1 McDONALD POWER CAN TESTER IN 
perfect working order; also 1 Johnson Power Can Test- 
er; best on the market. Address WINTERS & PROPHET, 
Mount Morris, N. Y. 


FOR SAL E—PARTIES WANTING SOME A No. 1 
Stowell’s Evergreen Corn Seed which has been per- 
sonally selected,can obtain a limited quantity of same 
by addressing JAMES B. RoGErs, Cadiz, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 
30,000 No. 3 standard cans, hemmed caps, 7,000 No. 4 
cans for hand-packing; alsosame amount of caps. Ad- 
dress Cray City PACKING Co., Clay City Ind., for 
prices 


FOR SALE—OUR CANNING BUSINESS HAS OUT- 
grown our present location. We expect to move by 
early spring to our new factory near Aurora. We offer 
for sale the lease and machinery of our present fac- 
tory. This is a rare opportunity, as we are located in 
the fruit market and wholesale grocery district of Chi- 
cago ‘THE REBER PRESERVING Co., 10 to 16 River St., 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 

CANNING FACTORY LOCATED AT ALEXANDRIA, 
La. Capacity, 15,000; ample supply of Tomatoes and 
Pears; Labor plentiful. For particulars address C. M. 
WatTERS, Real Estate Agent, Alexandria, La. 


FOR SALE—3 Weinman Body-Makers 
3 Side-Seam Soldering Machines 
3 McDonald Headers 
1 Double-End Howe Floater 
1 McDonald Double Deck Floater 
2 McDonald Water Testers 
For sale cheap. Address S. M. C. care THE CANNER. 


& McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago. Our ten warehouses 
give us the largest storage plant in America west of 
New York, and we make a specialty of storing CAN- 
NED GOODS. Westore fully 75% of all canned goods 
stocks stored in Chicago, whether by packers or jobbers. 
We get the business because our warehouses are of even 
and warm temperature throughout the winter and be- 
cause we have the best facilities, ARE RESPONSIBLE, 
furnish free delivery by rail and boat; also do labeling 
when desired. It is as important to be assured of the 
responsibility of the warehouse where you store your 
goods as to investigate the soundness of the bank 
where you desposit your money. It is much cheaper 
for the packer to store his surplus goods in Chicago— 
WHERE THEY ARE ON THE SPOT—than to ca*ry 
them at the factory, where he assumes his own respon- 
sibility, pays a high rate of insurance, and in addition 
may have to keep a fire going to prevent damage to the 
goods by frost. Canned goods on the spot command a 
premium yery often of 5 tol0¢ a dozen over goods at 
packer’s plant. References, all canned goods brokers, 
shippers and jobbers in Chicago. Addess for rates and 
further information, WakEM & MCLAUGHLIN, Inc., 
Chicago, 








tat a nanan 








FOR SAL E—3,000 LBS. CHOICE, NEW STONE TO- 
mato Seed, absolutely pure,in lots as wanted, at 80c 
per Ib. Address J. D. SHEARMAN, entanegeee, 2 Ind. 


FOR ‘SALE. 


* CHOICEST STOWELL’S EVERGREEN SWEET CORN 


seed, of highest vitality; will grow in any kind of soil 
and climate; guaranteed germination from 95 to 100 
per cent; price reasonable. Address DoBRY SWEET 
CorN SEED Co., St. Paul, Nebr. 
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CODE BOOKS, 

IN RESPONSE TO SEVERAL INQUIRIES, WE HAVE 
arranged to accept orders for any and all Codes pub- 
lished, other than those intended for strictly private 
use. We cannot discount publishers’ prices, but by 
reason of prompt service, free delivery, and saving you 
the inconvenience of separate order to each publisher, 
this bureau of distribution will, it is thought, prove use- 
ful to all. Send in a memorandum of your requirements 
at any time to O. L. DEMING, care CANNER AND DRIED 
FRUIT PACKER. 








Want More Time to Fish. 


A dispatch from Astoria, Oregon, states that a 
meeting of Columbia river salmon canners was held 
there last week for the purpose of discussing the pro- 
posed change in the fishing laws. Every packing com- 
pany on the river was represented except the Seufert 
Packing company and the Smiley-Sheldon company. 
A letter was received from Mr. Seufert, statmg that 
he heartily approved of holding the meeting. The 
only suggestion he offered was to announce his dis- 
approval of any effort to abolish the closed seasons. 

The meeting was called at the request of J. G. Meg- 
ler of Brookfiela, who is a canner and a legislative 
representative-elect from Wahkiakum County, Wash- 
ington. His object in calling the packers together was 
to get suggestions from them which he will submit 
at the conference of the legislative members to be held 
at Astoria. 

While numerous matters were discussed, the only 
question put to a vote was the extension of the spring 
open season. The vote was almost unanimous in favor 
of an extension of from five to ten days, which means 

» August 20 or 25. The expressed opinion of those 
present was that with this exception the laws as at 
present are satisfactory if they are strictly enforced. 
Especial stress was laid on the necessity of enforcing 
the spring closed season. 

The question of a Sunday closed law was discussed 
at length. The consénsus of opinion was that such 
a measure would be advantageous in that, if strictly 
observed, it would permit more fish to reach _ the 
spawning grounds, but the packers argued that to 
enforce the law would entail a cost greater than the 
expense of maintaining all the hatcheries on both sides 
of the river, and therefore it is impracticable. 





How the American is Changing His Food. 


The other day, at a meeting of the life insurance 
experts of New York, we were told that the span of 
life in America is growing longer, that the average 
American of to-day lives to be about five years older 
than the American of fifty years ago. That is we have 
been gaining a year in every ten. Statistics also show 
that the race is producing larger, stronger, finer men 
and women. We are taller, weigh more, do more work 
than our grandfathers. 

Why? Many influences are, of course, at work in 
producing these interesting changes ; advanced medical 
science has practically conquered the contagious dis- 
eases and has largely decreased infant mortality ; im- 
proved: sanitary and hygienic science has saved the 
lives of thousands of city dwellers; but, after all, no 
single influence is so important to the welfare of our 
physical being as the food we take into our bodies. 
“As the coal is, so is the engine.” 

No study, then, could be more interesting and im- 
portant, as bearing on this question, than an investi- 





gation of the changes in our food fashions. Do we 
eat the same things that our grandfathers did? If 
not, what is the trend of our diet—toward the food 
of the vegetarian, which includes the much advertised 
modern food products, the “cereals,” or toward the 
old diet of the meat-eater ? 

Upon this point the last census gives us striking 
and conclusive information. It shows, indeed, the © 
most extraordinary changes in our diet, and changes 
that point to a single, consistent tendency. 





In short, we are becoming more and more a nation 
of vegetarians. 

In the matter of mutton, for instance, every 100 
Americans in 1850 consumed 94 sheep, nearly a sheep 
to each man, woman and‘child; in 1900 the consump- 
tion had been reduced to 50 sheep to every 100 pet- 
sons—a reduction of almost half. More remarkable 
still has been our turning from: pork; 118 hogs to 
every 100 persons in 1850—more than one hog fort 
‘ach man, woman and child—to 43 hogs in 1909. We 
are still large eaters of rer however, though here. 
too, there is a reduction of 20 per cent from 25 beeves. 
to 100 persons in 1850, to 20 Leeves in 1900. 





But what of milk, butter, cheese, eggs and poultry, 
which must be considered as meat foods in contradis- 
tinction to those which are strictly vegetarian. Here, 
too, though the statistics do not cover the whole period 
of 50 years, we find interesting changes; mostly large 
increases. For example: In 1880 the supply of eggs 
was 920 dozen for each 100 persons, and in 1900 it 
reached 1,700 dozen. In the same period the supply of 
dairy products increased by more than threefold. The 
only dairy product showing a decrease is cheese; 50 
years ago each person ate 4% pounds annually; in 
1900 the amount had dropped to one-half pound. 

Reducing all these various meat products to a com- 
mon denomination—dollars and cents—we find that 
our meat diet as a nation has decreased in 50 years by 
about 36 per cent.—Pearson’s Magazine. 











LEONARD 
Seed Company 


Seeds of all kinds for Canners. 
Largest and most Complete Stock. 
Prices the Lowest for Reliable Goods. 


WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Canners get the benefit of Our extensive 
plantings. It pays to buy from first hands. 


WE ARE NOW READY TO MAKE PRICES 


Mail us a list of your wants 


CHICAGO 13 oat St. 


79 and 81 
E. Kinzie St. 
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+ 4 —If it’s used in a Canning Factory 
un rie we can furnish it. 














Peeling Checks 





Se RR TEROSEAN 


Tillery Capping Coppers 





Wire Tomato Scalding Basket—Used where the 
scalding work is done by hand 


Can Tongs 





Special Tomato 
Peeling Knife 





(actual size) Wooden Peeling Bu-:kets Fibre 
Soldering Coppers Tipping Coppers Capping Steels 





Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH @ CO., General Agents 


42 River Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tomato Machinery 








Improved Jersey Queen Tomato Filler 


Makes great improvement and saving in packing tomatoes. 
Does not mash the fruit. 





We make a full line of Tomato Canning Machinery, Scalders, Fillers, Exhausters, Etc. : — 














Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH 6G CO., General Agents 


42 Riwer Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Automatic Calcium Processing 
Systems, Installed this Season, are Giving 
Satisfaction in Every Way 























View of train at our factory loaded with Calcium System Tanks 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, September 22, 1904 


Testimonials DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO, 


CuIcaco, ILL. 





Gentlemen :—In. answer to your inquiry of recent date as to 
what our opinion is of the Calcium System, will say that this is our 


CIRCLEVILLE, Onto, September 19, 1904 first season for the use of same, having heretofore been accustomed 
to the retort system ; and as we are now just about through with the 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., pack, will say that the system is so simple and easily managed that 

Cuicaco, IL, we did not have any worry that the corn would not all be properly 
processed, as you do with the old method of processing corn. The 
system is unform throughout and you are not bothered with swells 
as with the retort system of cooking; and from the experience we 
have had with it prefer it to any other we have used. 


Gentlemen :—In reply to yours of recent date as to what we 
think of the Calcium System will say, after using the system at our 
two plants that we think the Calcium System far ahead of the retorts 
as to uniformity in cook, safety against swells, ease of manage- 


ment, and prefer it in every way to the retort system. Yours truly, 
Yours truly, CENTRAL OHIO CANNING COMPANY, 
[Signed ] R. G. McCOY, Pres. [Signed] Irvin F. Snyper, Secretary 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH @G CO., General Agents 


42 River Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The HawKHins Capper 


The Standard Capping Machine of America 


























The HawkKins Power Hoist and 
Carrying Machine : 


The most simple, durable and effective hoist on the market 











= We make a full line of Processing Kettles, Retorts, Etc. 














Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 


42 River Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DR. A. C. FRASER, Pres., Manitowoc, Wis. IRA S. WHITMER, Sec'y-Treas., Bloomington, Ill. L.A. SEARS, V.-Pres., Chillicothe, O. 
Executive Committee, J. W. Cuykendall, Atlantic, Ia.; L. J. Risser, Onarga, Ill.; Frank T. Stare, Waukesha, Wis. 
Arbitration Committee. A. T. Birchard, Marshalltown, Ia.; A. H. Trego, Hoopeston, Ill.; Ralph B. Polk, Greenwood, Ind. 





THE WESTERN PACKERS CANNED 
GOODS ASSOCIATION«#~ 


HIS ASSOCIATION includes the canners of twelve states and is the 
largest and most prosperous organization of Vegetable Canners in this 
country. Every canner in the Central States who packs Sugar Corn, 

Peas, Tomatoes, String Beans and Pumpkin would find it quite an advantage 
to be connected with the organization. The objects of this association are 
to protect the manufacturers of hermetically sealed fruits and vegetables 
against unjust and unlawful exactions, to reform abuses, to amicably settle 
differences between its members, and to aid and assist in promoting among 
them that good fellowship and friendly intercourse so essential to a success- 
ful prosecution of the business. A valuable feature is the report made 
monthly by the secretary to each member showing by states the acreage 
planted, future sales, and stocks unsold. The meetings held annually and 
the special meetings are of much profit to the members. A close co-operation 
of canners is imperative at the present time to prevent unjust and unwise 
legislation. Each member makes an agreement to keep confidential the infcrma- 
tion contained in monthly reports. Membership dues are ten dollars per year. 

cActive canners in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 

Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, Utah and Wisconsin are eligible for membership. 





Address 
IRA S. WHITMER, Secretary 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





all 











BURNHAM, President, Newark, N. Y. L. J. CLARK, Vice-President, Pulaski, N. Y. 


K. 
R. HATFIELD, Secretary, Utica, N. Y. M. N. WENTWORTH, Treasurer, Rome, N. Y. 


E. 
A. 
E ecutive Commi.tee, J. C. Winters, Mt. Morris, N. Y.: Geo. G. Baily, Rome, N. Y.; A. V. Lane, Utica, N. Y.; E. S. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y. 
L. zislative Committee James P. Olney, Rome, N. Y.; S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y.; F. F. Hubbard, Canastota, N. Y. 
Arbitration Committee. i. P. Haviland, Camden, N. Y.; C H. Hunt, Buffalo, N. Y.; Burt Olney, Oneida, N. Y. 
Freight Rates Committee, !. D. H. Cobb, Rochester, N. Y.; E. F. Read, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE CANNED GOODS 
< PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION<* 


HE OBJECTS of this Association are to foster the interests of the 
Canned Goods Packers of the State of New York, to protect them from 
unjust and unlawful exactions, to reform abuses in trade, to diffuse 

accurate and reliable information among the members, to produce uniformity 
and certainty in the customs and usages of trade; to promote a more friendly 
intercourse between packers; to encourage legislation looking to the protec- 
tion and fostering of the packing interests of the state, and to consummate 
any other results which shall tend to guard, maintain and publish the high 
reputation attained by the canning industry in this state in the packing of 
wholesome foods. 

Any person, firm or corporation engaged in the canning business in this 
state is eligible to membership in this Association. 

Membership dues are five dollars per year. 








Three regular meetings are held yearly Communications should be addressed to 


at Syracuse. 
A. R. HATFIELD, secretary 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS 


Tirrill’s | Gas Machines 


Combining 1 














HEATING {Pai 
LIGHTING 
Will Light Your Factory and Run Your Gas Firepots 





TIRRILL EQUALIZING GAS GENERATOR 


Has advantages over all others invented 


The cheapest light in the worlé—A 70 candle in- 
candescent light with this new burner costs less 
than half a cent an hour. 


THIS IS THE FUEL GAS PLANT FOR YOUR 
CAPPERS, FLOATERS 


AND SEAMERS 





















Simplicity itself—anyone can operate it. 





Strong in construction—machines that have been in use for twenty 





years and upward have cost practically nothing for repairs. 
Safe—approved by all fire underwriters, testimonials running back 


over thirty years. 












—— We make and sell Gas Firepots and Special 
~..5 Laboratory and Heating Burners oe 
75 Fulton St. 


revcier TIETill Gas Machine Lighting Go,'*=¥»>« 


















S. JOHANCEN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Solder and Babbitt Metal, Soldering Irons, Acid and Spelter, 


Linotype and Stereotype Metal 
Wire Solder a Specialty 


737 EAST PRATT STREET FS) BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Ghe CAMERON HEADER, 


ITH the Cameron Automatic Heading Machine, we believe we have the best and the 
simplest header on the market. The working part of the machine consists of two 
wheels, chuckwheels, each with six semicircular pieces cut out of the periphery. These 
two chuckwheels revolve against each other and stop every time a semicircle, cut out of 
the periphery of one wheel, comes opposite the semicircle from the other wheel, in which 
position the cam is firmly held, the body forming a true circle, while the ends are pushed 





on the body and the edges crimped down for a flaring edge or rolled down for a snap-fit 
snd. No extra machine to roll down the edges is needed, when our machine is used. The 
bodies as well as the ends are fed into the machine through a chute. and when the cans 
are headed, they drop into the chute, that carries them to the floater. The header is con- 
structed, so it can be used either as a crimper header or a snap-fit header. It is the most 
simple header on the. market in its construction, works automatically with positive move- 
ments and has a guaranteed capacity of 40,000 cans in a day of 10 hours. 


Manufactured and sold only by TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 66-70 North Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
General Mastern and Southern Selling Agents: HUGHES & CO., 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


ge 
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THE CAMERON 
LOCK-SEAMER 








Guaranteed to “make cans” at the rate of 72 per minute, 
or 43,000 per day 








Manufactured by 


| TORRIS WOLD 6 COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Eastern and Southern Selling Agents: HUGHES 6 CO., 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Something New! 


Worthy of Investigation 








Patent Adjustable Automatic Double Seaming Machine — for double seaming 


on tops or bottoms of any size round cans. Patented in the United 
States and foreign countries. .°. For further information address 


BOARD-CROSBY CO. 


Manufacturers of Automatic Can Making 
Machinery 








176 SOUTH CLINTON STREET i CHICAGO, /LL. 
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Send us your inquiries or a 
trial order; we will surprise 
you with quick deliveries, 
high-class goods, low prices 
Complete ° m4 Shafting, 
Stocks of Flat Bead Fittings Hangers, 
Pipe, Valves, Pulleys, 
Pars Owing to the demand for flat beaded fittings, ae 
_ ; aoe we have just put in a large stock “K. J.” goods. Hose, ; 
Jet Pumps, These fittings have been. found to be more ate 
Steam Pumps, easily put on and taken off, as the flat bead rsd cine 
Steam Traps, presents a larger surface for the wrench. Graphite, 
Extractors, 
— Filters. They are made. from new patterns, are well Pipe sor oa 
Oil Tanks. proportioned, heavy, nicely finished, and all paieetietitines 
Oils, threads are perfect. Your engineer will want Water Gauges, 
Greases, them. Water Columns, 
Oilers, Governors, 
Fire Ex 
oc, | HUXLEY VALVES | fir&. 
Grease Cups, Practically the weight of the Wipers, 
Fillers, Non-Destructible, acta vars" | Boiler Cleaners, 
Torches, a fee each beseech Boiler Blowers, 
Leather Cups, “Peres H : Onoko and 
Valve Discs 1% =H Other Babbitt, 
i You have been 
Gaskets, testdeas toe Seen. Bolts, Nuts 
Steam Gauges None better or : ; a and Washers 
more economical. SH olf 
They are equipped with interchangeable seats. discs, stems and 
sleeves, making them practically nondestructible. 
The Huxiey is an extra heavy valve throughout. The bonnet screws &@) 
on the outside of the throat of valve, thereby giving ample room to 
use any size of wrench when removing the same from body without 
interfering with packing nut and otherwise defacing the hexagons. 











H.Channon Company. Chicago 


PIPE, VALVES, FITTINGS, PACKINGS AND STEAM SPECIALTIES 
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The South UICK! 


Is the coming section of the country for 








PANDORA, 0O., June 9, 1904 


¢ 1 u 1es. 
all classes of woodworking industries PUBLISHERS CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER, 
Its resources in desirable woods, both Chicago, Il: 
‘ ° Dear Sir: — You may discontinue our Want Ad. in The 
In quantity and variety, exceed those Canner, which we had inserted a couple uf weeks ago. We are more 
. than pleased with the results obtained, as they find JUST WHAT 
of any other sections. YOU WANT, and get it quick. 


Yours very truly, 


Pandora Canning & Pickling Co. 





Factory Locations 
Unexcelled for stave, heading, box, 


ruit package and miscellaneous articles Canning Factory Locations 


m.de of wood may be obtained along 

















the lines of the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Land and Industrial Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHAS. S. CHASE, Agent, 
722-3 Chemical Blidg., sT. LOUIS 


W. A. MOYER, Agent 
271 Broadway, NEW YORK 





M. A. HAYS, Agent, 
225 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














In Oklahoma and Indian Territories and the States of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Missi-sippi, Alabama and Texas there exist a number 
of Most Excellent Openings for Canning Factories, Preserv- 
ing and Pickling Plants and Vinegar Works, at points ‘along the 





Particularly in the newly-settled portions of Indian Territory 
and Oklahoma traversed by the lines of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco R. R., are excellent openings for Canning Factories. 
Send for copy of our recent publication entitled ‘“Uppor- 
tunities,” giving first-class locations for all classes of industries. 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, 
Frisco Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ON THE 











LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad and its tribu- 
tary lines reach the richest farming and 
fruit growing territory in the States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York. This 
‘territory is within short haul of the markets 
of large cities, and freight charges are low. 
INFORMATION of available sites for 
the location of industries promptly given. 


P. H. BURNETT 


Industrial Agent 
143 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 








fP2 PP SPST SSSSSS SSSR 
A A BETTER 


*« LOCATION 
’ THAN YOURS 


for the establishment of canneries, eva- 
porating plants and allied trades and in- 
dustries would be in the South, and we can 
prove it. 

The special Southern edition of the Sea 
board Magazine of Opportunities is hand- 
somely illustrated and will acquaint you 
with conditions in. detail. 

LIST of Orange Groves, Grape Fruit, 
Banana and Pineapple Plantations, Truck 
and Fruit Farms, sent free also on request. 


J. W. WHITE 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














REN EAM 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


SSSSSS GSES 68:84' 
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Dont Wait 


Put Your Want Ad. 
into the CANNER 


To-Day 


toGet Answers 
RIGHT AWAY 

























engineers, contractors and builders as the standard. 





NORMANDIN 
Concrete Block Machines 


for the manufacture of con- 
crete building blocks receiv- 
ed the Highest Awards at 
the Universal Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904, for Superior 
Excellence. Hundreds of 
machines in operation. 
Thousands of Normandin 
Blocks used daily. They 
are warm in winter, cool in 
summer. Fire, frost and 
vermin proof. The IDEAL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
FOR FACTORIES, resi- 
dences, churches. 
The new Circleville Cann- 
ing Factory at Washington 
Normandin Block Machine and its Product. C. H.. Ohio, is built of Nor- 
mandin Blocks. These 
Adapted and used by the blocks are cheaper than 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS. | good brick. Send for print- 


Universally recognized by the leading architects, ed matter. 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 

















Garena, obtained OR NO FEE. Trade-Marks, 
veats, Copyrights and Labels rezistered. 
TY YEARS’ PRACTICE. Highest references. 


Sond gates sketch or photo, for free report 


on patentability. All business confidential. 
HAND-BOOK FREE. Explainseverything. Tells 
How to Obtain and Sell Patents, What Inventions 
Will Pay, How to Get a Partner, explains — 
mechanical a and contains 300 other 
3. Address, 


h. B. WILLSON & CO. ati phenoye 


806 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Charles S. Trench & Co. 


BROKERS IN 


PIG TIN anp 
TIN PLATE 


81 FULTON STREET :: 





NEW YORK 


WE BUY TIN 
SCRAP 


THE VULCAN DETINNING CO. 


157 Cedar St., NEW YORK, ann STREATOR, ILL. 















































LAST WASTE 
ANY SIZE OR 
SHAPE AA 


WRITE TOUS 




















CUT THIS OUT 








For New Subscribers 
BARERARARARAAAAAAAA 





THE CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


22 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


@ Please send us THe CANNER AND DriED FRUIT 
PackER for ONE YEAR, for which we will remit 
Three Dollars (Foreign Subscriptions Five Dollars) 


within the next sixty days. 


Name 





Address. 





Town 





State 









































American Can 
& Company 3. 


PACKERS REALIZE THAT GOOD CANS, WHEN 
THEY ARE WANTED AND IN ANY DESIRED 
QUANTITY, ARE INDISPENSABLE. WE HAVE 
THE BEST CANS, THE BEST MACHINERY, THE 
BEST SHIPPING FACILITIES, AND THE MOST 
CAREFUL TRAFFIC ARRANGEMENTS THAT 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE 











$55555555 
$$55555555 















































ADDRESS 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO : BALTIMORE : SAN FRANCISCO 




















